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LAWYERS. 


Seer oe 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States and 
Canada. 

Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands : 


Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Bidg., 
1828 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Keator, Freemann & Jenkins, 400 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


John M. Harris, Court House, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 


W. C. Gilmore, 311 Pine St., Williams- 
port, Pa. 


Mordecai & Gadsden, 43-45 Broad 
St., Charleston, S. C. 


William O. Thompson, 715 Washing- 
ton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


James G. Young, Hall B’dg, Ninth 
and Walnut Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


Harry Emmons, Law Building, Ninth 
and Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 


George E. Dickson, 329 ‘‘ The Rook- 
ery,” Chicago. 


J. B. Weaver, Freeport, IIl. 


John H. Taff, 27 School St., Boston, 
Mass. 


Sam’l J. MacDonald, 11 Pine St. 
New York (also member Bar of New Jersey). 


Fillius & Davis, Cooper Block, Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nathan R. Park, 28 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


D. C. Hughes, City Nat. Bank Bldg., 
Canton, Ohio. 


Frank J. Thompson, Fargo, North 
Dakota. 


G. R. Coffin,702 Broad St., Augusta, Ga. 





Henry P. Karch, New Strome Build- 
ing, Millersburg, Ohio. 


Harris & Lafferty, Perry, Oklahoma. 


Boynton & Smith, Kingfisher Bank 
Building, Kingfisher, Oklahoma. 


Thomas & Collingwood, 311-314 Hol- 
lister Block, Lansing, Mich. 


George P. Goff, ‘Strathmore House,” | 
207 Larkin St.. San Francisco, Cal. | 


Morrison and Chesnut, 21 and 22 
Daily Record Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 





CANADA. 


W. B. Bentley & Co., Toronto, Can- 
ada. Cable Address ‘ Bentley,” 
Toronto. 





























JAMES G. YOUNG, 
vee pel and Notary Public, 


Office, Rooms 31 16 Hall B'dg, 
N. W, Cor. Ninth & Walnut Sts.” Kansas City, Mo. 

















~ CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Oldest and best known inthe United States. 
Established 1855. 
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There is no Scenery 


on the Continent of America or in the world to 
be compared with that on the line of the 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


SUCH IS THE VERDICT 


of all Tourists, Experienced Travelers and Globe 
Trotters who have traveled over the line, and to- 
day carries the major portion of 4ROUND 
THE WORLD Travel, who are continually 
trumpeting above fact to their friends and ac- 
quaintance and telling them they intend to 
make the trip again. 

Japan, China, Hawaiian and Fijian Islands, Aus- 

tralia and New Zealand all reached by Canadian Pa- 

cific Steamships. 


For Descriptive Pamphlets, Time Tables and Tickets 
apply to 


E,. V. SKINNER, 353 Broadway, New York. 


H,. MeMURTRIFE, cor. Third and Chestnut 
Sts., Philadelphia. 


H. J. COLVIN, 197 Washington St., Boston. 
Cc. SHEEHY, 11 Fort St., W. Detroit. 
J. F. LEE, 232 So. Clark St., Chicago. 


W. R. CALLAWAY, Guarantee Loan Build- 
ing, Minneapolis. 


M. M. STERN, Chronicle Building, San Fran- 
cisco, or to 


D. MeNICOLL, General Pass. Agent, Mont- 
real, Can. 
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‘| 
YOU NEED IT. 


A Desk Calendar is a necessity—most 
convenient kind of storehouse for mem- 
oranda. The Columbia Desk Calendar 
a htest and handsomest of all—full 

dainty pen sketches and entertaining 
thoughts on outdoor exercise and sport. 
Occasionally reminds you of the superb 
quality of Columbia Bicycles and of 
your need of one. You won't object to 
that, of course. The Calendar will be 
mailed for five 2-cent stamps. 


Address Calendar ent, 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 














Reached only by the Splendid 
American Steamships of the 


#4... A WORLD OF WONDER .*.pe 


USTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND .. 


—AND THE— 


. ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC 


OCEANIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 








The 


Hawaiian Islands have more to attract and fascinate from a 
traveler's standpoint than any spot whatsoever. 


Hawaii is indeed the ideal 


**Island Paradise ’’—a perpetual Spring—sunshine, birds and flowers all the year! The celebrated 
** Volcano of Kilauea,” is the largest known active Volcano in the world, its ever-living liquid lakes of fire 
are so easy of access that delicate ladies and children are sroqecatly taken to their very brink. Visitors 


to the Pacific Coast should not omit a trip to the Sandwic 


usually as pleasant and calm as on a mill-pond. 


slands. The voyage on the blue Pacific is 


Send 5 cents for pamphlet “‘Kilauea Views,’’ to Oceanic Steamship Company, 114 Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 








LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


$1.00 


Solid Gold Pen—Hard Rubber Engraved Holder—Simple Construction—Always Ready— 


: Never blots—No better working pen made—A regular $2.50 
| To introduce, mailed complete, boxed, with filler, for 1.00. Your money back—#/ you want it. Agents wanted 


pen. 


LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO.,ROOSI 9, 108 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 








The Leading Conservatory of America 

Cart *ag.ten, Director. 
Founded in 1853 by 
E. Tourjée. 












giving full icformation, 
Frank W. Hate, General Manager. 


GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


of the University of the State of New York. The 
Foremost Music-school in America. All 
branches of Vocal and Instrumental music taught 
as a science and as an art, from the first beginning 
to the highest artistic rfection. The regular 
degrees in music granted. Send for particulars. 
Dr. E. Eseraarp, Pres’t, 170 West 23d St., New York. 











N. ¥. CONSERVATORY, 
112 East 18th St. Bet. Fourth Ave. and Irving PI. 
Established 1863. Chartered 1865. 
The Famous Music School for Beginners, for Ad- 
vanced Pupils. Open day and evening. Formerly 
on 14th Street, 





TO WHIST PLAYERS. 


Our American method of Duplicate Whist is in- 
dorsed by eminent judges. It has displaced other 
makes when properly introduced. Price, without 
playing cards, for complete apparatus for sixteen 
eals, $2.00. Prepared at present only for single- 
table game. Money refunded on return of apparatus 
=! unsatisfactory after the third trial of same in actua! 
play. 


To Typewriters and Stenographers. 


Our Columbia Typewriter Cabinets are the prettiest, 
completest, handsomest, and cheapest to the con- 
sumer on the market. Write for price list and cir- 
cular, It will pay you to do so if you want a bargain. 


THe J.W. GIBBES STATIONERYCO., 
COLUMBIA, S. Cc. 











DEAFNESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 


by Peck’s Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Whispers 
heard. Successful when all remedies fail. Sold only 
proofs free, 


by F. Hiscox, 853 B’way, N. ¥. Write for book of 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PRICE.—Per year, in advance, 
copies, 1o cents. 





3.00; four months, on trial, $1.00; single 


RECEIPTS.— The yellow label pasted onthe outside wrapper is a receipt for 
payment of subscription to and including the printed date. 


EXTENSION.—The extension of a subscription is shown by the printed label 
the second week after a remittance is received. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—We find that a large majority of our subscribers 
prefer not to have their subscriptions interrupted and their files broken 
in case they fail to remit before expiration. It is therefore assumed, 
unless notification to discontinue is received, that the subscriber wishes 
no interruption in his series. Notification to discontinue at expiration 
can be sent in at any time during the year. 

PRESENTATION COPIES.—Many persons subscribe for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST to be sent to friends. In such cases, if we are advised that a 
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Mr. Boner’s name involved the insertion of the names of department edi- 
tors, and it has been deemed best to publish no names but that of the chief 
editor. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 








A **POPULAR LOAN” OF $100,000,000. 


HE expected call by the Secretary of the Treasury for an- 
other gold loan to the Government came in the unexpected 
form of a so-called “popular loan.” 

The organization of another syndicate by J. Pierpont Morgan 
to purchase the forthcoming but not yet advertised bonds at “a 
price upon about the basis of the contract of February 8” last 
year (104%), occasioned the severest criticism by many journals, 
notably 7he World (Dem.), New York. In addition to this 
newspaper criticism, the Senate took up for immediate consider- 
ation, by a vote of 48 to 6, a resolution offered by Senator Elkins 
to the effect that no bonds should be sold at private sale or under 
private contract, its passage, however, being avoided by a vote 
(27 to 26) toadjourn. The bond bill already passed by the House 
provided that subscriptions for all issues of bonds should be pub- 
lic subscriptions. ‘Thus outpoken opposition to any private con- 
tract to protect the gold reserve was apparent in many quarters. 

The gold reserve fluctuating near the $60,000,000 mark, Secre- 
tary Carlisle, on January 6, issued a call for sealed proposals for 
the purchase, in gold or gold certificates, of $100,000,000 of 

‘nited States four-per-cent. coupon or registered “coin” bonds, 
denominations of $50 and multiples of that sum. By dating 
the bonds back to February 1, 1895, they become payable in 
twenty-nine years. The Treasury reserves the right to reject any 
and all bids; proposals will be received at any of the sub- 
reasuries until February 5, thirty days after the call. The call 
‘urther stipulates that if a different form of bond shall be author- 
ed by law before February 8, bids will also be received under 
uch law. The House Bond Bill authorizing the issue of three- 
per-cent. bonds and of certificates of indebtedness to meet current 


xpenses was, on reaching the Senate, referred to the Finance 


Committee, and by that committee a free-silver bill has been re- 
ported as a substitute. Great pressure, it is said, is now being 
brought to bear on Senators to secure the defeat of this free-coinage 
substitute and the enactment of the Bond Bill instead. 

President Cleveland, impelled by criticisms in regard to Mr. 
Morgan’s syndicate and the assumed responsibility of the Admin- 
istration therefor, has written a letter to Senator Caffery, of 
Louisiana, declaring that “no arrangement of any kind has been 
made for the disposition of such bonds to any syndicate or through 
the agency of any syndicate,” and that “no assurance of such a 
disposal of bonds has been directly or indirectly given to any 
person.” “In point of fact,” the letter says, “a decided leaning 
toward a popular loan and advertising for bids has been plainly 
exhibited on the part of the Administration at all times when the 
subject was under discussion.” 

Whether the “popular” feature of the loan will prove a success 
The World 
has published a collection of despatches from national bankers 


is the subject of most of the newspaper comment. 


in the smaller cities that seem to indicate their willingness to sub- 
scribe for twenty millions of the bonds on a three-per-cent. basis. 
Communications are also published from the president of the 
Chemical National Bank, of New York, and the New York Life 
Insurance Company, two members of Mr. Morgan’s syndicate, 
declaring that they will bid directly for the bonds, the latter for 


$10,000,000 of them. Party lines are not strictly observed by the 


newspaper comments. The most common criticism made is that 
the loan is not a “popular” loan except in name, and that its 


terms may render this feature of it unsuccessful. 


The Secretary Should Fix a Price.—‘‘ When Secretary Sher- 
man, in 1879, offered to the people of the United States $500,000,- 
ooo and more of bonds for refunding purposes he fixed a price for 
them and announced that he would pay a commission of one half 
of one per cent. to agents who brought him purchasers. The 
result was that the bonds were sold all over the country, and 
when all were gone but about $100,000,000 of them, they were 
taken up in blocks of $10,000,000, $20,000,000, and $40,000,000 at 
atime. If the Secretary were in earnest in the effort to sell the 
present issue, he would adopt measures similar to those adopted 
by Secretary Sherman in 1879. He would name a price for the 
bonds a little under the market, say 114, and offer to allow to 
every national bank, every banker, and every broker, a commis- 
sion for selling them. If this commission were as much as one 
per cent. it would be only one tenth of that which last week he 
was credited with being willing to pay to asyndicate. Probably 
one quarter of one per cent. would suffice.”"— “he Sun (Dem.), 
New York. ‘ 

A Popular Loan as Far as the Law Allows.—‘ This is a 
popular loan to the full extent that it can be made so under exist- 
ing law, and the terms of the notice are such as to give Congress 
an opportunity to authorize amore popular loan if it can and will. 
. . . There is no ground for a suspicion that either the President 
or the Secretary of the Treasury desires to favor any syndicate of 
bankers or has or ever has had any other wish than to do what 
was best for the public interests in obtaining gold for the reserve. 
No intelligent and fair-minded man doubts that the last bonds 
issued would have been offered to the public but for the extreme 
urgency and the danger that the gold with which to pay for the 
bonds would be taken from the Treasury itself. It was nec- 
essary not only to get gold, but also to make some arrangement 
for its protection when obtained. It was for this protection that 
the syndicate was paid. The price paid may have been too high, 
but probably no better bargain could have been made at the time 
and under thecircumstances. If thecriticsof the Administration 


2 (332) 


had been in its place there is no reason to think they would have 
done better, and they might have done much worse.”—7he 
Chronicle (Dem.), Chicago. 


The Government Should not Stipulate for Gold Only.—“ The 
truth of the matter is that there can be no such thing as a ‘ popu- 
lar loan’ in this country under existing circumstances if gold only 
is to be accepted by the Treasury. The whole thing looks like 
an attempt to fool the people and to placate the noisy and cheap 
demagog. Ninety-five per cent. of the yellow metal in the United 
States is held by banks, bankers, and capitalists. Practically 
none is in the hands of the people. If the Government should 
offer to receive gold, Treasury notes and certificates, silver and 
greenbacks, generally, as is suggested in the bond bill now before 
the Senate, the people could and would take the loan and be glad 
of the opportunity. But to stipulate for gold only is to turn the 
whole matter over to the New York syndicate and the European 
money-lenders, and that upon virtually their own terms. A few 
millions may be subscribed by banks and individuals at some- 
thing like the market rate, but the syndicate will get nine tenths 
of it at the rate they may see fit to fix, and that will be the end of 
it."— The Post (Ind.), Washington. 


Difficulties in the Way of a Popular Loan.—“The difficul- 
ties in the way of a popular loan are not generally understood. 
The Government must sell its bonds for gold. People who have 
money in savings-banks or in investment can only get gold by 
withdrawing their funds in United States notes and exchanging 
them at the sub-treasuries for gold, or by getting the yellow 
metal from their banks. To a limited amount the banks will pay 
out gold, but if the thousands who have small sums saved up in 
the savings-banks, and who constitute the great class that would 
take the Government bonds, should demand gold, the savings in- 
stitutions and building associations and other concerns of the 
same kind would meet this demand by drawing the gold from the 
Treasury. . . . The banks themselves would supply only a very 
limited amount. The net result would be that the Treasury 
would be no better off after the bonds were issued than it was 
before.”"— The Register (Dem.), Mobile, Ala. 


Gold Loans Reduce Prices.—‘‘ Within the last two years 
the Government has borrowed $162,500,000 in gold. It now pro- 
poses to borrow $100,000,000 more. ‘The interest on what it has 
borrowed, and what it now proposes to borrow, will be about 
$10,000,000 per annum. J his is a small matter. It means only 
about seven cents per capita annual increase in taxation. But, 
viewed in another light, this borrowing of gold is not a small 
matter. There is only about $4,000,000,000 of gold in the world. 
When the bonds are issued next month the Government will have 
borrowed one sixteenth of the gold of the world. Of course the 
greater part will have been borrowed from the American people. 

“The effect of these loans on prices is obvious. They have 
already reduced the value of all farm products, except cotton, 
and cotton has held its own only by a large reduction in the 
product. Corn and oats are only half as valuable as they were 
two years ago. Wheat has lost one third of its price in spite of 
a reduced product. The scarcity of money is to a great extent 
the cause of this decline. When this Government borrows $100,- 
000,000 more, a still further depreciation of values will follow. It 
is not likely that this depreciation will be immediately manifest, 
for farm products generally rise in value during the last two 
months of winter and the early spring, and prices are already so 
low that a rise is almost certain, in spite of the increased value 
of money. It will be manifest at the close of the year, however, 
when, if crops are as good as they have been during the past year, 
prices will be lower. 

“Of course this issue of bonds will for the time being bring 
money into this country, but the value of such commodities as we 
export is not affected by the supply of money in this country, but 
by the proportion of the supply to the demand in the world. 
Every fresh demand for gold will raise its value, and that means 
will depreciate the value of everything except gold."— 7he 7imes- 
Union (Dem.), Jacksonville, Fla. 


The Duty and Danger of the Banks.—“ It is in the power of the 
national banks to make the new bond issue a success. It is not 
merely their duty to the Government to do it, but it involves their 
own self-preservation. They have shown that they have the gold. 
They have proved that they were ready to furnisb it to a syndi- 
cate. They must furnish it to the Government, and they must 
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furnish it on fair terms. The banks have a hundred millions of 
gold in the three great cities alone of New York, Boston, and 
Chicago. The prompt, hearty, and spontaneous offers of the 
smaller banks in the country not only furnish them an example 
but impose on them an obligation. ‘The eyes of the nation are 
on them. If they refuse toaid the Government in an emergency, 
if they join hands with the speculators who are trying to ‘hold 
up’ the Government, the power which called them into existence, 
gave them their charters, and made them the only privileged class 
in the country will deal with them as they have dealt with it. 
There is already an intense prejudice against the national banks, 
especially in the great West and South. Should they persist ina 
mistaken policy of hostility they will strengthen that feeling. 
They will put a weapon in its hands for their own destruction. 
They can furnish the gold to the Treasury, and once in there they 
can keep it there. ‘To refuse to exercise that power now would 
be to invite an outburst of indignant hostility that would sweep 
them out of existence.”— 7he World (Dem.), New Vork. 


The banks must move quickly, and with considerable unanim- 
ity. They will have to act as if they were in very deed and truth 
national and not private banks. ‘There could be no better or nore 
conclusive answer to all the criticisms of the national banking 
system, which have been made by the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the President, and no more effective defense against the mis- 
chievous feeling of hostility which leading Democrats have so 
carefully cultivated in that party respecting the national banking 
system. If the banks come to the front, with a certain degree of 
promptness and unanimity, and show that they are able to be in 
truth effective agents of the Government at any time of necessity, 
the member of Congress who tries to assail them in future will 
find his task considerably more difficult."— The 7ribune (Rep.), 
New York. 


Certainty of Success Exchanged for Failure.—“ It isnosmall 
matter to tamper with the public credit in the way the Adminis- 
tration is now doing; and it remains to be seen whether the 
fours would be worth as much in the market after a failure to 
sell them to ‘the people’.as they are now. The Government has 
rejected the potent indorsement the banks were ready to bestow 
upon its credit; it has chosen a course calculated to show that it 
can get no such indorsement from ‘the people,’ and just where 
this extraordinary financing is to come out is a question of more 
interest than promise. 

“A word of correction is here due to the provisional syndicate. 
It has been roundly asserted that its head went unsolicited to 
Washington to procure the negotiation The truth is that he jvas 
sent for and his suggestions were solicited and he was permitted to 
‘feel’ the pulse of the banks; nor does it appear that, while he was 
so feeling his way, and in doing so received offers to cooperate to 
the extent of $150,000,000, the Administration gave any intimation 
whatever that his efforts were unwelcome either to the President 
or Secretary Carlisle. What induced Mr. Cleveland to forsake 
this certainty of success for a method of negotiation sure to fail 
is a mystery at present unsolved.”—/ournal of Commerce (ind.), 
New York. 


The Right Ccurse Has Been Taken.—‘“ President Cleveland 
and Secretary Carlisle have been wiser than their apologists and 
more prudent than their defenders. They have broken away from 
the bargain forced upon them by the syndicate of bankers and pro- 
pose for one month to offer to all bidders the issue of $100,000,000 
of bonds to be sold to replenish the gold reserve of the Treasury. 
This course should have been taken earlier, and would have been 
more certain of success if Secretary Carlisle had not waited until 
panic has come and gone and pressure is felt by all the fabric of 
credit; but delayed or not, early or late, this is the right course 
and the only course. It tests the popular feeling. It appeals 
directly tothe public. Itrendersthe transaction public. Whether 
it succeeds or not, it deserves success. Before the offer of these 
bonds is over the experiment should be made of offering these 
securities not merely at the sub-treasuries, but at every large post- 
office, if not at every one.— The Press (Rep.), Philadelphia. 


Any Bond Issue to Protect the Reserve is Robbery.—“!n 
point of fact a so-called ‘popular’ loan is no more justifiable than 
the dicker with the syndicate. In either case the people will be 
robbed for the benefit of the men who have been hoarding gold 
for just such an emergency as the Administration proposes to 
invent. Any bond issue for the purpose of maintaining a reserve 
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that is not provided for by law is robbery of the people pure and 
simple, for the reason that the whole intention of such an issue is 
to give the owners of gold a safe investment for their hoards. 
Under the so-called ‘popular’ loan every dollar of bonds would 
either be taken up by the banks or by men who are hoarding gold 
in the hope of disposing of it at a profit. There would be no 
‘popular’ loan in the ordinary meaning of that term.”— 7he Con- 
stitution (Dem.), Atlanta, Ga. 


A Limit to the Draining Process.—“Altho the proceeds of 
loan after loan have been drained out of the Treasury, it does not 
‘at all follow that this process will continue without limit. Those 
drains have been due in part to the deficiency of revenue, and in 
part to the redundancy of the currency, as well as to want of con- 
fidence in our monetary system. The deficiency of revenue is 
now too slight to be worth much notice, and the redundancy of the 
currency has been steadily diminished by these successive loans. 
It is reasonable to suppose that another loan of $100,000,000 
will reduce the currency to such dimensions as to insure against 
any considerable flow of greenbacks from the people to the Treas- 
ury. There is no occasion, fortunately, at the present moment, 
for emergency tactics, and the Government does well to give the 
experiment of competitive bids a fair trial, reserving, we trust, 
the opportunity to combine with it the more immediately effective 
method of contract with a strong financial combination, should 
the course of events require it."— 7he News (Dem.), Baltimore. 


Increasing the Public Debt.—‘‘It matters very little to the 
American people whether a sale of bonds nets a few millions 
more or less. The thing to take into consideration is the fact that 
with a balance of nearly $175,000,o00in the Treasury the President 
deliberately authorizes the creation of another $100,000, 000 of in- 
debtedness for a period of thirty years. Between the date of 
their emission and their final redemption these bonds will call 
for the payment of $120,000,000 in interest, or $20,000,000 more 
than the amount borrowed. And for, what purpose are these 
bonds sold? To maintain a gold reserve for the redemption of 
United States currency—an impossible feat under existing cir- 
cumstances. The futility of such attempts has already been ex- 
hibited. It has been shown that the gold, as rapidly as accumu- 
lated, will be drawn out of the Treasury so long as it is needed for 
export purposes. It is likely to be needed in the near future 
unless the balance of trade turns in our favor, and that is not to 
be expected while Cleveland is President.”—7he Chronicle 
(Rep.), San Francisco. 


No Necessity for an Issue of Bonds.—‘‘ There is no necessity 
for another issue of bonds at this time either to maintain the re- 
demption reserve or to make good a deficit in the Treasury. The 
redemption reserve can be kept intact at its present figure with- 
out any fear of further depletion by simply enforcing the existing 
law which authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to use either 
silver or gold, at his own discretion, for the redemption of legal- 
tender notes, and any possible future deficits in the Treasury can 
be prevented by the enactment of the pending tariff law, which 
will add $40,c00,000 a year to the revenue of the Government.”— 
The Republican (Rep.) Denver, Colo. 


“Patriotism, self-interest, and the large and effusive joy of 
triumph over selfish combinations have been strongly appealed 
to in order to compass the end sought by the advocates of a per- 

petual divorce be- 
tween bond syndicates 
and the Federal Treas- 
ury. These consider- 
ations may yet prove 
sufficiently potent to 
win the way to success 
of those who zealously 
urge them upon the 
people. If they should 
fail, they would at 
least have demonstra- 
ted that the hoarded 
gold of the people is 
a myth, and that an 
absolute corner exists 
in the world’s supply 
of the metal. Such 
knowledge would be 





“HE ASKED FOR BREAD AND THEY GAVE HIM 
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of great value and advantage to the people, even if dearly 
bought.”"— Zhe News (/nd.), Newark, N. /. 


“The presentation of a silver-coinage bill by the finance com- 
mittee of the Senate, as asubstitute for the bond bill, is not going 
to make the holders of gold any more eager to part with it. It 
proves, however, that the Administration is right in not postpon- 
ing action longer, and if Congress shall succeed in adding to the 
difficulties of the executive and increasing the cost of maintaining 
the national credit, it should not be difficult for the country to 
understand where the responsibility should rest.”"— 7he 7imes, 
(ind.), Philadelphia. 


“It has absolutely none of the elements of a popularloan. A 
popular loan can not be made by sealed proposals, which are sub- 
ject to rejection. The people in such a competition necessarily 
have no show whatever. The banks and bankers are the bene- 
ficiaries, and in this particular instance the bankers, or, rather, 
the syndicate, will dictate the terms to the banks, if, indeed, the 
latter are allowed to pick up any crumbs from around the table.” 
—The American (Rep.), Baltimore. 


“Of course, no one can object to putting this country on a war 
footing, with England, Germany, and the Dutch Seuth Africans 
donning war-paint. Such objections would be ‘unpatriotic,’ 
doncher know. And no‘honest-money'’ man can seriously object 
to issuing bonds to keep up the gold reserve. It would injure 
the ‘credit of the Government,” doncher know. . . . It’s a ‘ pop- 
ular’ loan, don’t yousee? Anybody, especially the dear ‘ people,’ 
can go down into their old stockings or tin cans hid away in old 
closets for fear the banks would break, fish out anywhere from 
fifty dollars to a million in gold, and ‘come to the rescue of the 
country’ with timely aid."— 7he Sentinel (Pop.), Chicago. 





Torrens Land System in Danger in Illinois.— 
There seems to be a general belief in Illinois that the Supreme 
Court will, on the first test case, decide the new land transfer 
system, adopted by Cook County on a referendum at the last elec- 
tion, to be inconsistent with certain clauses in the Constitution re- 
lating to judicial powers. The system hasencountered a number 
of serious obstacles, and has been put in operation on a very lim- 
ited scale. The essential feature of the system is the guarantee- 
ing of the title by the county in consideration of a registration 
fee, and the transfer of land by record of title. The Illinois law 
is a modification of the Torrens system as it exists in Australia. 
The first registration does not give absolute title, but at the end 
of five years, if no adverse claims are filed, the title becomes ab- 
solute and is guaranteed by the State. In Massachusetts the 
system was discussed some years ago, but it failed of adoption. 
The Illinois experiment is being watched with interest in many 
States. The Harvard Law Review (January) writes on the sub- 
ject: “Altho several States have at different times appointed 
commissioners to investigate the so-called ‘Torrens’ land trans- 
fer system, that is, a system of transfer of land by record of title, 
it is now for the first time to be given a trial in this country. 
The merits and demerits of the system have been pretty well 
threshed out, and the consensus of opinion is strongly in its favor 
as an original question. As a powerful plea, however, against 
introducing it, it is urged that the conditions that have secured 
its success in a new country like Australia are lacking here; 
chiefly because the land, in our older States at least, is not under 
Government ownership, which would permit the Government to 
inaugurate without inconvenience such a system of transfer, but 
is parceled out among a multitude of private landholders; and 
it is repugnant to them, long accustomed to our system of deed 
registration, to risk their land titles by a radical change in the 
methods of transfer. A demonstration, however, by actual test, 


that the transfer by record of title is capable of successfully sup- 
planting our present methods will go a long way toward answer- 
ing these conservative objections. The success of the Illinois 
experiment therefore probably insures like action in other States. 
In this lies its importance. . . . It may be questioned, however, 
if the act in its failure to make registration compulsory does not 
stop short of effecting the best results. The option given to land- 
holders to transfer by deed as heretofore, or by record of title, is 
in effect the establishment of a dual system of transfer. Sucha 
system was emphatically pronounced ‘unworkable’ by an Eng- 
lish commission in 1868. Even tho the dual system be not un- 
workable, compulsory registration of title possess marked advan- 
tages. It certainly hastens the time when all land titles shall be 
conclusively evidenced by registration. Information as to the 
working of the Illinois act will be eagerly awaited.” 
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TRANSVAAL TROUBLES AND THE POSSI- 
BILITIES OF WAR. 


ALK about war between England and Germany has become 
T rife by reason of the complications arising in the Transvaal. 
The despatches from the Transvaal indicate that the Uitlanders 
(foreign residents) in Johannesburg had, prior to Dr. Jameson’s 
raid, organized a provisional government, called the National Re- 
form Committee, and Dr. Jameson is quoted as saying that he 
entered the Transvaal in response to the appeals of Uitlanders in 
Johannesburg whom he believed to be in peril. His failure is 
attributed to the fact that they failed to help themselves by com- 
ing to his. assistance at Kriigersdorp. It is said that President 
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MAP OF THE TRANSVAAL AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY. 


Kriiger forestalled their cooperation with Dr. Jameson by offering 
to grant certain concessions of citizenship for which they had 
petitioned. The arrest of a number of members of the Reform 
Committee, including a brother of Cecil Rhodes, charged with 
treason, is reported, and President Kriiger has informed Queen 
Victoria, through Governor Robinson of Cape Colony, that he 
intends to hand over the British prisoners, including Dr. Jame- 
son, for treatment by the British Government; his action in this 
matter, however, being held in abeyance until the residents of 
Johannesburg shall have returned to their allegiance and restored 
order. The significance of the resignation of Cecil Rhodes, pres- 
ident of the South Africa Chartered Company, from the premier- 
ship of Cape Colony, is still a matter of some doubt. 

The feature of the situation that has excited most interest, 
second only to Dr. Jameson’s raid itself, is the telegram of con- 
gratulation sent by Emperor William, of Germany, to President 
Kriiger, which read thus: 

‘““‘l express my sincere congratulations that, supported by your people 
and without appealing for help to friendly powers, you have succeeded by 
your own energetic action against the armed bands: which invaded your 
country as disturbers of the peace, and have thus been enabled to restore 


peace and safeguard the independence of your country against attacks 
from without.” 


This act was generally interpreted as a notice that Germany 
would no longer recognize the suzerainty left to Great Britain by 
the convention of 1884, which provides that “the South African 
Republic will conclude no treaty or engagement with any state 
or nation other than the Orange Free State, nor with any native 
tribe to the eastward or westward of the Republic, until the same 
has been approved by Her Majesty the Queen.” Support for this 
interpretation was given by the reports that Emperor William has 
since assured Dr. W. J. Leyds, the Secretary of State of the 
Transvaal, who is nowin Berlin, that he would support a demand 
for the complete independence of the Republic. A report has 
also found currency that the German Government has applied to 
the Portuguese Government for permission to land troops at Del- 
agoa Bay (in Portuguese territory adjoining the Transvaal), and 
to transport them through the territory belonging to Portugal. 
The Staats-Zettung, New York, has despatches from Berlin 


denying that any such application has been made. It is also 
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semi-officiaily said by German papers that the Emperor intended 
no insult to England by his despatch to President Kriiger, and 
that no troops have been ordered to Delagoa Bay for any other 
purpose than to protect German subjects if necessity for such 
protection arises. 

In explanation of the British Government’s attitude, it is stated 
that orders were promptly issued for the Jameson expedition to 
be recalled, and that Governor Robinson, of Cape Colony, also 
promptly ordered British subjects in the Transvaal to take no 
part in any uprising against the Boers. The British Government 
has declared that the convention of 1884, by virtue of which her 
suzerainty was retained, will be upheld. An English cruiser, 
it is reported, has been ordered to Delagoa Bay, reinforcements 
have been ordered to Cape Town, and the assembling of a “ flying 
squadron” of a dozen war-ships has been ordered to be in readi- 
ness at Portsmouth, England, by January 14. 


so 


In a telegram re- 
plying to President Kriiger in regard to the disposition of Dr. 
Jameson, Her Majesty, the Queen, said: “The harmonious co- 
operation of the British and Dutch races is necessary to South 
Africa’s future development and prosperity.” 

The London press seems to have taken Emperor William’s 
action seriously and to have indulged in strong war-talk in addi- 
tion to personal denunciations of the Kaiser. Zhe St. James's 
Gazette says, for instance: 


“We would rather face a rupture with Germany than to re- 
nounce the stipulation of the convention of 1884 that any inter- 
national arrangement made by the South African Republic re- 
quires the consent and ratification of Great Britain.” 


Suggestions have been thrown out of a Russian alliance with 
Germany against England, based on expressions like the follow- 
ing from the Novoye Vremya, St. Petersburg: 


“The attitude of the British Government press seems to indi- 
cate that there is rather an attempt to intimidate Germany than a 
serious intention to goto war. The Transvaal question will only 
acquire serious importance if fresh developments occur which 
force the German Emperor to act in conformity with his message 
to President Kriiger. In that event the complete isolation of 
England, which is so menacing to her position in Egypt, would 
be fully exhibited.” 


This corresponds substantially with a semi-official communica- 
tion published in the Natzonal Zeitung, Berlin, which says that 
if the maritime preparations which are being made by England 
denote her intention to resort to pressure, the Transvaal question 
will become an international one and merge others, especially the 
Egyptian question. 

A conservative view of the European situation, as regarded by 
American journals, is found in the following from The Ledger, 
Philadelphia: 


“The fear of war is that if once begun by England and Ger- 
many, no one can tell where it would end, what nations would be 
drawn into it, and what the consequences would be to Europ« 
They would likely be so momentous as to render peace always a 
likely probability until hostilities are actually commenced. 
Diplomacy can heal much wounded dignity, and find a way to 
peace and honor through avenues closed against other agencies. 
Until a gun shall be 
fired in this conten- 
tion, diplomacy will 
be seeking or making 
a road to peace.” 

We quote a number § 
of other pertinent ™ 
comments from Amer- 
ican newspapers: 

Chances of Peace 
or War. — “England 
has all the advantage 
of the situation. The 
Kaiser can talk. 
can not act. 





He 
The 


WILLIAM’S NASTY TRICK UPON HIS GRANDMA 
—The Evening News, Detrott. 
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open issue is the international position of the Transvaal. 
land insists that the foreign agreements (not relations) of the 


Eng- 


South African Republic shall be subject to her control. The 
Kaiser asserts its complete independence. England can bring 
overwhelming force directly to bear on the Transvaal. Germany 
can protect the Transvaal only by sending troops by sea, and 
the sea is under complete English control. By the side of Eng- 
land’s sea forces the German navy isa trifle. In addition, the 
Transvaal can be reached by a German force only by crossing 
Portuguese territory, and this is another point at which Germany 
is at a disadvantage in attempting to act. . . . It is more likely 
that England will make the Kaiser’s words of no account than 
that the English Ministry will make these words the cause of 
war. War between these nations is possible in one contingency, 
and only one—an alliance between Germany and Russia. This 
is possible. It is not probable.”—7he Press, Philadelphia. 


An English Explosion of Jingoism.—‘ England is simply 
bringing upon herself the condemnation of the civilized world by 
her explosion of jingoism over the Transvaal affair, which is 
more violent, blustering, and offensive than the anti-English 
jingoism in the United States when it was at fever heat on the 
Venezuela issue. The German Emperor had a perfect right to 
congratulate President Kriiger on the success and bravery of the 
Boers in defending their country and maintaining its independ- 
ence against a daredevil invasion aimed at their national exist- 
ence. Simply on account of this timely and perfectly proper ex- 
pression of approbation the English press has heaped upon the 
Emperor an amount of personal abuse which is unprecedented 
and is as violent as it is unjustifiable. This i¢ not the first time 
English public opinion has run amuck. It has already done so 
twice with Russia. If thissort of thing becomeschronic England 
may find herseif some day shunned by all the nations of Europe 
and America, who may feel justified in forming a sort of holy 
alliance against her selfish, egotistical bombast, so well exempli- 
fied in the present frenzied attacks of the London press on Em- 
peror William.”— 7he Herald, New York. 


Reasons for British Wrath.—“‘It was Bismarck who prac- 
tically ordered the interference of Great Britain in Egypt, and 
German influence was paramount in determining the status of 
British influence in the Nile valley. It was Bismarck, also, who 
forbade the ratification of the Kongo treaty by which Great Brit- 
ain and Portugal fixed up matters so that the control over the 
navigation of the lower reaches of that river should be in the 
hands nominally of Portugal, but really of both powers; and it 
was Bismarck who also snubbed Great Britain by calling the 
West African conference of 1884, in agreement with France, with- 
out consulting the British Government or giving it notice of his 
intention. With the same ignoring of Great Britain the German 
colonial policy in Africa was formed and put in operation, and 
before John Bull had really made up his mind what Bismarck was 
about, the latter had taken possession of a stretch of country 
above the Orange River on the west coast which had long been 
regarded as good as annexed to the Cape Colony. Without 
going further into detail at this time, it is plain that there isa 
considerable background and foundation to the outpouring of 
sritish wrath at Emperor William's interference in the Trans- 
vaal affair."— The Republican, Springfield, Mass. 

{English press comments on the South African situation made prior to 


Dr. Jameson’s raid will be found in the Foreign Department of this issue 
ot THE LITERARY DIGEST.—ED. ] 


SHALL CUBAN INSURGENTS BE RECOG- 
NIZED AS BELLIGERENTS? 


Ce insurgents are seeking recognition by the United 


“ 


States as belligerents. A representative of the provisional 


government which they have set up in the eastern provinces of 
the island is in Washington and has been granted an unofficial 


interview with Mr. Olney, Secretary of State. 
mittee on Foreign Affairs is said to bein favor of recognition, and 


n 


humerous resolutions favoring such action have been introduced 
in 


in both Houses and referred to committees. 


The Senate Com- 


The insurrection started in the western province of Santiago de 
Cuba in February, 1895, and has spread from province to province 
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Santa Clara, and Matanzas into 


Havana, the last but one of the eastern provinces. ‘The progress 
of the insurgents has been by a series of raids inland, avoiding 
open conflict with Spanish troops, which have been concentrated 
in the garrisoned city of Havana, around which the decisive 
struggle must be made. Recent advances of the insurgents 
within a few milesof Havana have renewed the demand of a large 
number of American newspapers for Government recognition of 


the belligerents. 


Distinction between Recognizing Belligerent Rights and 
Independence.—“ There is a distinction not generally understood 
between the recognition of a revolted community as having bel- 
ligerent rights, and the according to such community recognition 
as an independent state. The right of a body of subjects rebel- 
ling against the lawfully constituted government to which they 
owe allegiance to claim recognition as belligerents arises very 
much sooner than their right to recognition as a separate and in- 
dependent state. In the latter case it has never been customary 
to recognize insurgents as a separate state until the time has 
arrived when they have practically overcome the opposition of 
the parent state, and have constituted themselves into a separate 
and distinct nation with an effective government firmly estab- 
lished. For example, Great Britain did not recognize the Span- 
ish republics of South America as independent states until they 
had driven out the Spaniards from ali parts of South America, 
except an island on the coast of Chile and a small section of 
upper Peru. On the other hand, Great Britain accorded to the 
Southern States recognition as belligerents within the first month 
after the commencement of the Civil War.”—"* D.,” 27 the Ameri- 
can Law Register, December. 


The Wrongs Against Which Cubans Fight.—‘ What are the 
wrongs against which the Cubans are fighting? They may be 
summed up thus: They have no voice or contro] in the govern- 
ment of their country. They have no real representation in the 
Spanish Cortes. They have not the right of public meeting. 
They are taxed to a degree resulting in confiscation of property. 
They get no returns from the excessive taxation. 
proper system of public education. The Captain-General has 
absolute power. There is perpetual robbery and corruption by 
the officials running through all the departments of the Govern- 
ment. The courts of justice are dens of iniquity. The fiscal 
policy is oppressive and ruinous. Cuba is held by Spain only for 
mercenary purposes. There is no consideration of progress, lib- 
erty, or justice. The events of the last few days have brought 
appreciably nearer the day when European despots shall be sent 
bag and baggage off this hemisphere.”—7he Zimes, Leaven- 
worth, Kans. 


They have no 


Spaniards Steadily Losing Ground.—“ The war has been in 
progress less than a year. General Campos has 100,000 veteran 
troops ai his command, with a nation of 17,000,000 at his back. 
The rebel army numbers about 10,000, with about half a million 
to draw upon. The total population of Cuba is only 1,600,000, 
half being in garrisoned cities under Spanish guard, and not more 
than one third of the population can be reckoned as actively in 
revolt. The Spanish have, therefore, 100,000 soldiers to suppress 
the revolt of 500,000 or 600,000 men, women, and children; as 
many soldiers, that is, as there are men in the whole insurgent 
population, combatant or non-combatant, and ten times as many 
as the actual rebel 
army. Yet they 
have been steadily 
losing ground. ... 
In such a state of 
affairs it is worse 
than idle for Spain 
to keep up the pre- 
tense that there is 
no war in Cuba, 
but merely some 
desultory rioting. 
There is war, civil 
war, fully as much 
as there was in this 
country thirty odd 
years ago, the ex 
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CAMPOS ENTICING THE CUBAN REBELS INTO 
AMBUSH. 
—The Fvening News, Detrott. 
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istence of which Spain was so quick to recognize; and we are 
inclined to think the insurgents have now far better promise of 
success than the Confederates in this country ever had.”— 7he 
Tribune, New York. 


A Duty to Recognize the Revolution.—‘‘It would be a mis- 
use of terms to speak of the Cuban rebellion, for rebellion has 
certainly culminated in revolution ; and when such a disturbance 
reaches the dignity of revolution by the clear assertion of its 
power to grapple with the government forces, it becomes the duty 
of the civilized governments of the world to recognize revolution 
as accomplished, and interpose their offices in the interest of peace. 
. . . To-day General Campos, who is in command of the Spanish 
forces in Cuba, instead of driving the insurgents back to the 
region from which they started, is compelled to retreat before 
them and to look to the safety of Havana, the commercial and 
financial center of the island. At nostage of thecontest have the 
insurgents been as strong as they are to-day, and at no time has 
the Government exhibited such utter inability to suppress the 
revolution. Our Government should be the first to declare the 
belligerent rights of the Cuban Government, and such declaration 
made at this time would in all probability greatly hasten the close 
of the war by the complete triumph of the revolutionists.”— 7he 
Vimes, Philadelphia. 


“ Had the powers of Europe recognized the independence of the 
Confederacy when Lee crossed the Potomac in September, 1862, 
we would have thought it a most unfriendly act. As the great 
power of the Western world we ought to act with due care and 
sense of responsibility.”"— 7he Trzbune, Detroit, Mich. 





WOULD EXCLUSION OF IMMIGRANTS 
INCREASE OUR POPULATION ? 


NE of the arguments generally used against anti-immigra- 
tion movements is that population would cease to grow 
under a restrictive system, and that the country would, in conse- 
quence, fail to keep up the normal rate of progress in wealth and 
strength. A writer in Zhe Popular Science Monthly, Mr. 
Sydney G. Fisher, disputes these assumptions and seeks to prove, 
by statistics and facts, that immigration has in reality retarded 
the growth of our population, and that the rate of increase of our 
aggregate population is almost four per cent. lower than was the 
rate prevailing during the Revolution, when immigration was at 
its minimum. Not only were the aliens less prolific than the 
natives, but the births of the natives decreased in proportion as 
the aliens increased in numbers, the result being that our total 
population is actually smaller to-day than it would have been if 
no immigration had taken place. How can this be shown? We 
quote from the article, first reproducing the author’s table show- 
ing the growth of the native white population by decades : 




















j | a 
: By new| Per cent. Corrections 
DECADES, ae ng ter- j|of native| of census 
, 5 ritory. | increase. | of 1870. | 
1,040,000 | | j 
1,385,000 } | 33-37 | 
1,850,000 33-57 | | 
2,383,000 28.81 | |Revolution, 
391775257 | 33-33 | | 
41300, 446 44,282 | 34-14 | 
5,862,073 96,725 | 20,000 34-79 | 
7,862, 166 176,825 33-76 | 
1890... ceeee 105375378 315,830 | 12,000 32.83 | 
1840. 14,195,805 859,202 30.64 | 
1860. 2002000 19,553,068 | 2,244,602 | 90,000 29.10 
2060. ... 0000 26,922,537 | 4,138,697 | 70,000 31.91 
2890. 000 200. 33+580,377 | 5:507,220 23.37 | 25-37 |Civil War. 
See 43»402,970 | 6,679,943 3t.05 | 29.05 
1890 ....... 541983,890 | 9,249,547 24.53 








“Following down the column of native increase [Mr. Fisher 
writes] we find that from 1750 the rate remains at a little over 33 
per cent. for twenty years, until reduced by the Revolution to 
28.81. But after the Revolution it returns again to 33.33 in the 
next decade, then rises to 34.14, and then to 34.79. In the next 
decade, 1810 to 1820, it falls suddenly about one per cent., and in 
the next falls one per cent. again; and in the next, which is 1830 
to 1840, falls more than two per cent. to 30.64, which is much lower 
than it had been at any time in the previous eighty years, except 
during the decade which contained the Revolution. The falling 
continues, with one or two slight revivals, as we follow the col- 
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umn, until in the decade 188 to 1890 it has reached the very low 
figure of 24.53 per cent.—more than four per cent. lower than 
during the Revolution. 

“It is to be observed that the first serious fall begins after the 
year 1830, the point which all observers have fixed upon as the 
time when the effects of immigration began to be palpably felt. 

“If we look at the number of foreigners for the year 1830, we 
find them to have been 315,830—almost as many as there had been 
in the three previous decades. In the next decade they more 
than double, and in the next they almost treble, with the rate of 
native increase steadily declining.” 


There is, at least, a strong suspicion of cause and effect in these 
coincidences, says Mr. Fisher. He cites Gen. F. A. Walker to 
the effect that the access of aliens “constituted a shock to the 
principle of population among the native element.” The stand- 
ard of living of the immigrants was low, and the natives were 
unable to compete with them “in dirt and degradation.” Grad- 
ually they lost heart and interest and sank to the level of the 
aliens. Mr. Fisher continues: 


““What else was there in the general condition of affairs in the 
United States between the years 1830 and 1860 which would 
cause the rate of native growth to decrease? It could not possibly 
have been the growth of luxurious habits of living. There were 
none at that time. Any we possess have been acquired within 
the last twenty years, and most of them within the last ten years. 
The country at that period, so far as concerned room for develop- 
ment, was as new as it had been in 1750. Our people still lived 
in a fringe along*the Atlantic seaboard. The buffaloes were 
ranging the prairies east of the Mississippi. The whole valley of 
that river was practically unsettled. The West was a great un- 
known. There was no crowding; and as for opportunities, they 
were greater than ever before. The arts of life and the comfort 
and health of living were all improving. Manufacturing indus- 
tries were springing up. Commerce was increasing, new inven- 
tions were being perfected, occupations were becoming more 
numerous and varied, the people were happy, prosperous, jubilant 
in their successful nationality, and in 1830 railroads began. All 
things which enable population to increase were present, and 
population had been increasing rapidly until suddenly, coincident 
with the great increase in immigration, the rate fell, and has been 
falling ever since. . . 

“After the Civil War came to an end in 1865 the same condition 
existed. The West was still unsettled. The Union Pacific Rail- 
road was not finished until 1869. The next ten years, with in- 
creasing facilities for reaching all parts of the country, gave the 
grandest opportunity for rapid growth that wasever known. Yet 
not only the rate of the native whites kept falling, but the rate of 
the whole population, with the greatest immigration added, kept 
steadily falling. 

“What shall be said of the last decade, 1880-90, when the in- 
crease of the whole population, with a still greater immigration 
added, has fallen to a rate which is four per cent. lower than the 
rate of the native whites during the Revolution? Is this a 
crowded country? We have sixty-five millions in a territory 
which every one admits can easily support four hundred millions.” 

The explanations advanced by some, that modern city life de- 
creases population, or that higher civilization is generally incom- 
patible with a high birth-rate, Mr. Fisher rejects as unsupported 
by anyevidence. He can find no other cause for our decline than 
the access of foreigners. Referring to the rates of increase in 
European countries, Mr. Fisher says: 

“Some of these old countries increase their rate in spite of th« 
fact that thousands of emigrants are leaving them every yea! 
We have a new country, not half developed, with immigrants 
pouring into us, and yet our rate has been steadily falling fo 
sixty years. Since 1830 the rate of increase of the whole aggre- 
gate population, black, white, Chinese, Japanese, and cvilized 
Indians, together with all the immigrants that have been poured 
upon us and the accessions from the new territories, Louisiana 
Florida, Texas, New Mexico, and California, has seldom been 
appreciably higher, and is in most cases considerably lower, than 
the old rate of increase of the native whites from 1750 to 1830, 
when immigration was at aminimum. All the immigrants and 
all their increase can not make up for the loss of the old rate 0! 
increase of the natives.” 
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THE POLITICAL CRISIS IN CANADA. 


SERIOUS political crisis in Canada is marked by the resig- 

nation of seven ministers from the Cabinet of Premier 
Mackenzie Bowell (Conservative) upon the assembling of the 
Dominion Parliament this month to consider the subject of sepa- 
rate schools. In accordance with a decision of the Privy Council 
of England the Dominion Government had ordered the provincial 
Government of Manitoba to provide for separate schools for 
Roman Catholics in spite of provincial legislation to the contrary. 
Premier Greenway, of Manitoba, refused, and wrote a letter to 
Lord Aberdeen, Governor-General of Canada, protesting against 
such a Government order without investigation and declaring that 
Manitoba would resist coercion to the bitter end. 
the legislature and has gone before the province on the school 
issue, expecting that the election, January 15, will give him 
stronger support than 28 out of 40 members whom he had with 


He dissolved 


him in the body dissolved. 

The Dominion Parliament was assembled in special session by 
Premier Bowell, who had pledged at the last session the enact- 
ment of remedial legislation for the Catholic minority, but before 
anything could be done his Cabinet broke down. The seven 
ministers who resigned were: Mr. Foster, Minister of Finance; 
Mr. Ives, Minister of Trade and Commerce; Sir Charles Hibbert 
Tupper, Minister of Justice; Mr. Haggart, Minister of Railways; 
Mr. Dickey, Minister of Militia; Dr. Montague, Minister of 
Agriculture; Mr. Wood, Controller of Customs—all said to be 
Protestants. Five ministers remain, and attempts at a recon- 
struction of the Cabinet are being made. 

Canadian journals have given considerable prominence to a 
personal quarrel between Sir Adolphe Caron, postmaster-general, 
and Dr. Montague, as an immediate cause for the downfall of the 
Cabinet. Sir Adolphe-Caron charged Dr. Montague with writing 
anonymous letters containing allegations that Caron accepted 
money to facilitate the passage of legislation. 

Whatever the immediate cause, the situation at Ottawa is gen- 
erally regarded as of the gravest possible character. 
Globe (Liberal) says: 


The Toronto 


“The collapse was inevitable, the policy of the party is thor- 
uughly discredited. There was very little to hold the Ministry 
together except the common desire to retain power and keep out 
the ‘Grits,’ and this bond was not strong enough to stand the 
strain of a keen controversy on such a question as Federal inter- 
vention in Manitoba or a personal quarrel between ministers, or 
such overwhelming defeats as the party has recently suffered in 
Ontario and Quebec.” 


The Toronto Wor/d (Ind.) says: 


“The political crisis at Ottawa is, perhaps, the most serious 
one in the history of Canada. It has occurred at a critical period 
in the country’s history. But it does not mean that the Conserv- 
ative Party is going to pieces, or that it is about to give up the 
high duty of governing Canada.” 


The Montreal Daz/y Witness (Ind.) says of the Ministers who 
resigned : 


“The government of the country has been brought toa standstill 
and thrown into confusion by the warring of different factions of 
the Conservative Party, and while the country is exercising ex- 
treme patience in order to give the Conservative Premier every 
opportunity of downing the traitors in his camp and restoring the 
Government, his organs and those of the traitors give all the time 
they can spare from the struggle to abuse of the Liberals, who 
have been, as they can well afford to be under the circumstances, 
very lenient and even magnanimous in their course toward all the 
Conservative cliques excepting only the seven traitorous Minis- 
ters, whose conduct is condemned by every right-thinking person 
in the Dominion.” 


The Ottawa Free Press (Liberal) says: 


“ They have not succeeded in overthrowing the Minister against 
whom they conspired, but they have fired the torch of race and 
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religion at a moment when the utmost conciliation and cautious 
action is demanded. This can hardly be a pleasant reflection for 
the ‘ bolters.’” 


We quote a number of American journals on the school ques- 
tion and the crisis that has grown out of it: 


The History of the Controversy.—‘‘The roots of this ques- 
tion run back to a time long anterior to confederation. Catholic 
minorities in British-settled provinces, as well as the Roman 
Catholic majority of Quebec, have always vigorously asserted the 
right of national recognition of separate schools. It was a sub- 
ject of great difficulty at the time of confederation, and it is 
doubtful whether the Dominion could have been formed without 
the compromise, made necessary by the demands of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy. Asa result, special provisions were inserted 
in the British North America act, qualifying the right of the 
provinces to make laws regarding education, in the following 
manner: ‘Nothing in any such law shall prejudicially affect any 
right or privilege with respect to denominational schools which 
any class of persons have by law in the province at the union.’ 

“Three year later the Province of Manitoba was constituted 
and admitted into the confederation, and the act by which this 
was effected also had a provision of the same kind. Under thie 
act the Roman Catholics of Manitoba acquired the right of sup- 
port from the public funds for their separate schools so long as 
the province chose todo so. ‘The province was supposed to have 
assumed the obligations of the agreement by which Roman Cath- 
olic schools were aided by the Dominion before the Province of 
Manitoba was carved out of the Northwest Territories; but, as is 
strongly contended, those obligations were not to be perpetual. 
After twenty years of this state of educational affairs, the Manitoba 
government resolved to establish a system of unsectarian popular 
education. The Public Schools Act of 1890 was passed, doing 
away with Government support of separate schools. Then began 
the litigation. . . . All the judicial proceedings, constituting a 
series ascending from the first decision in Manitoba to the final 
one by the Privy Council in the present year [1895] is that the 
determination of the question whether Manitoba shall have an 
unsectarian school system or not rests in the first place with the 
Dominion Cabinet, and failing this, with the Dominion Parlia- 
ment. . . . The last decision of the Privy Council is, in effect, a 
decision which does not decide, because it throws the burden of 
settlement upon the Dominion Executive. . . . 

“The Privy Council has given two decisions—one in 1892 and 
the other in 1895. The first upheld the right of Manitoba to 
legislate separate schools out of existence, so far as the applica- 
tion of public funds to their support is concerned; the second 
affirms that a case for a grievance has been made out under the 
provisions of the act above referred to, but leaves to the Dominion 
Government the application of the remedy therein indicated. 
How the two decisions can be reconciled it is somewhat difficult 
to see, as the latter seems to recognize an injustice done by an 
act which it has already declared valid.”—Sfecia/ Correspond- 
ence from Ottawa to The Tribune, New York. 


Possibilities of Disrupting the Dominion.—“It is not exag- 
gerating the critical nature of the political situation in Canada to 
say that it contains the possibilities of a disruption of the great 
Dominion and aresumption of the provincial form of government. 

. . Sir Mackenzie [Bowell] is an example of the strength of 
mediocrity. He succeeded Sir John Thompson, as the latter had 
succeeded the great Sir John Macdonald, because he was a safe 
man. Being weak, he had made few enemies, and so was chosen 
in preference to the able Sir Charles Tupper, Sr., now High 
Commissioner of Canada at London. Sir Mackenzie's amiable 
faults have served him in evil stead. He has not been able to 
hold his forces together. The remedial legislation he proposed 
was unpopular on every side, both Protestants and Roman Cath- 
olics repudiating it. With a majority of 47 in Parliament as Pre- 
mier, he so weakened the Conservative Party that its strongest 
men turned to Sir Charles, and hence the revolt, intended to drive 
Sir Mackenzie from office. . . . Sir Charles Tupper is a shrewd 
man. He sees the division of the party. It is possible that he 
will allow the Liberals to assume power and meet the perplexing 
Manitoba problem, on which they are bound to fall, and then go 
into office himself. Asthe Liberals have been in opposition since 
1878, they are ill-prepared to do well in office. 


“The difficulties of the situation are great. On the one side 
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stand the Protestant provinces, supporting Manitoba, and on the 
other side the Roman Catholic Province of Quebec—each side 
hopelessly divided from the other on the matter of sectarian 
schoo's. Can any Minister ride two horses, and especially under 
such difficulties? Can the Dominion system stand in the hour of 
trial?”"— 7he Journal, Boston. 


Shall Quebec Secede ?—“ The French-speaking Catholics of 
the Province of Quebec are about to iearn how much faith can be 
put in the promises of the Tory authorities at Ottawa to enforce 
the fundamental laws of the Dominion. If, as now seems prob- 
able, the guaranties of equal educational rights set forth in the 
British North America act and the Manitoba act are to be wiped 
out at the command of Ontario Orangemen, it will be for Catho- 
lics to determine whether the hour has not arrived for the seces- 
sion of Quebec from the Canadian Confederation. . . . There is 
just one thing to do, if they wish to bring their enemies to terms. 
Let them assemble in mass-meeting at Quebec, and petition the 
British Parliament to dissolve the Canadian Confederation, on the 
ground that vital provisions of the British North America act are 
persistently set at naught.”— 7he Sun, New York. 





A PLEA FOR THE JEWS. 


O news has appeared lately concerning the anti-Semitic 
crusade of Herr Ahlwardt, the German agitator, whose 
mission in the United States is to arouse “slumbering anti- 
Semitic feeling.” Ifhis movement has failed, one explanation of 
the failure is found in the almost unanimous protest of the press 
against the attempt to stir up social and religious animosities. 
One of the strongest pleas for fair play and justice to the Jews in 
the United States is the article contributed by Mr. Jacob A. Riis, 
the well-known student of the “submerged,” to 7he Review of 
Reviews (January, New York). Mr. Riis thinks that Herr Ahl- 
wardt, if open-minded, can learn a great deal about the Jews in 
America, especially in New York, where an all-round view of 
them may be obtained. Mr. Riis divides the Jews of New York 
into two classes—those of the slums, and those of the avenue. 
The latter organize great charity fairs and display wealth and 
culture; the former work in sweat-shops and strike for decent 
pay. The spectacle they present, hesays, challenges every feel- 
ing of interest and sympathy, and of prejudice as well. We 
quote from the article : 

“For in the challenge there is no shuffling and no equivocation. 
New York’s Judaism is uncompromising. It is significant that 
while the census of 1890, which found 130,496 members of Jewish 
congregations (heads of families) in the United States, records 
72,899 as ‘Reformed Jews,’ and only 57,597 as orthodox, in New 
York city that proportion is reversed. Of an enrolled member- 
ship of 35,085, 24,435 are shown to be orthodox, and only 10,650 
Reformed Jews. At the rate of 5.71 members to the average 
Jewish family, the census gives a total of 745,132 Jews as living 
in this country five years ago, and 200,335 in New York city. 
Allowing for the natural increase in five years (13.700) and for 
additions made by immigration, it is probable that the Jewish 
population of the metropolis reaches to-day very nearly a total of 
250,000, in which the proportion of orthodox is practically as 
above, nearly 2'% old-school Jews to every 1 who has been swayed 
or affected by his Christian environment. The Jew-baiter has 
them at what he would call their worst.” 

First Mr. Riis describes the Jews of the slums. 
says: 


Of them he 


“They perplex at times the most sanguine optimist. The pov- 
erty they have brought us is black and bitter; they crowd as do 
no other living beings to save space, which is rent, and where 
they go they make slums. Their customs are strange, their lan- 
guage unintelligible. They slave and starve to make money, for 
the tyranny of a thousand years from which freedom was bought 
only with gold has taught them the full value of it. It taught 
them, too, to stick together in good and evil report since all the 
world was against them, and this is the clinching argument 
against New York's ghetto; it is clannish. 

“As to the poverty, they brought us boundless energy and in- 
dustry to overcome it. Their slums are offensive, but unlike 
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those of other less energetic races, they are not hopeless unless 
walled in and made so on the Old-World plan. They do not rot 
in their slum, butrising pull it upafter them. Nothing stagnates 
where the Jews are. The Charity Organization people in London 
said to me two years ago, ‘The Jews have fairly renovated 
Whitechapel.’ They did not refer to the model buildings of the 
Rothschilds and fellow philanthropists. They meant the resist- 
less energy of the people, which will not rest content in poverty. 
It is so in New York. Their slums on the East Side are dark 
mainly because of the constant influx of a new population ever 
beginning the old struggle over. The second generation is the 
last found in those tenements, if indeed it is not already on its 
way up-town to the avenue. 

“They brought temperate habits and aredeeming love of home. 
Their strange customs proved the strongest ally of the Gentile 
health officer in his warfare upon the slum. The laws Moses 
wrote in the desert operate to-day in New York’s tenements as a 
check upon the mortality with which all the regulations of the 
Board of Health do not compare. The death-rate of poverty- 
stricken Jewtown, despite its crowding, is lower always than that 
of the homes of the rich. The Jew’s rule of life is his faith and 
it regulates his minutest action. His clannishness, at all events, 
does not obstruct his citizenship. There is no more patriotic a 
people than these Jews, and with reason. They have no old 
allegiance to forget. They saw to that over yonder. 

“The economic troubles of the East Side, their sweat-shops and 
their starvation wages, are the faithful companions of their dire 
poverty. They disturb the perspective occasionally with their 
urgent clamor, but with that restored Jewtown is seen marching 
on steadily to industrial independence. Trade organization con- 
quers the sweat-shop, and the school drills the child, thenceforth 
not to be enslaved. The very strike of to-day is an instance. It 
is waged over a broken contract, extorted from the sweaters, 
which guaranteed to tailors a ten-hour working-day and a fixed 
wage. Under this compact in afew brief months the tenement 
sweat-shop was practically swept from the trade. And it will 
not be restored.” 


Turning to the avenue, Mr. Riis says that the Jews compare 
very favorably with the Christians. “Charities are supported 
and managed with a success which Christians have good cause to 
envy.” Jewish poor never become a burden upon the community, 
but are supported by the well-to-do of their own race. 


no paupers among the Jews. 


There are 
The hospitals, asylums, nurseries 
kindergartens, libraries, and other institutions organized by the 
wealthy Jews are models of their kind. There is no waste, in- 
efficiency, or negligence anywhere. “Their temples and syna- 
gogs are centers of a social energy that struggles manfully with 


the perplexing problems cf the day.” Mr. Riis continues: 


“The managers of the Baron de Hirsch Fund have demon- 
strated the claim that he will not till the soil to be a libel on the 
immigrant Jew. Their great farm of 5,100 acres at Woodbine, 
N. J., is blossoming into a model village in which there are no 
idlers and notramps. At the New Yorkend of the line hundreds 
of children, who come unable to understand any other language 
than their own jargon, are taught English daily, and men and 
women nightly, with the Declaration of Independence for thei: 
reader and the starry banner ever in their sight. In a marvel- 
ously short space of time they are delivered over to the publi 
school, where they receive the heartiest welcome as among their 
best and brightest pupils. 

“Their technical schools prove every day that the boy will most 
gladly take to a trade if given the chance, and that at this, as at 
everything he does, he excels. Eighty per cent. of the pupils 
taught in the Hebrew Technical Institute earn their living at the 
trade they learned. These trade-schools are the best in the land 
Most thoroughly do these practical men know that the problem ©! 
poverty is the problem of the children. They are the to-morro\ 
and against it they are trying to provide with all their migh 
It was a Jew, Dr. Felix Adler, who first connected the worksh 
with the school in New York as a means of training and discipli! 
There is now not a Jewish institution or home for children ») 
which the inmates are not trained to useful trades. The Edu 
tional Alliance which centers in the great Hebrew Institute, w 
its scope ‘Americanizing, educational, social, and humanizin: 
is a vast net in which the youth of the dark East Side tenemen 
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And the 
The funds are always forth- 


are caught and made into patriots and useful citizens. 
work grows with the need of it. 
coming.” 

Mr. Riis dwells on the fact that the ethical culture movement, 
started by Dr. Felix Adler, is an outgrowth of Judaism, and says 
that the watchword of the progressive elements of the Jews is 
“Religion and Humanity.” In conclusion Mr. Riis says: 


“The Jew in New York has his faults, no doubt, and sometimes 
he has to be considered in his historic aspect in order that the 
proper allowance may be made for him. It is a good deal better 
perspective, too, than the religious one to view him in, as a neigh- 
bor and a fellow citizen. lam a Christian and hold that in his 
belief the Jew is sadly in error. Sothat he may learn to respect 
mine, I insist on fair play for him all round. That he has re- 
ceived in New York, and no one has cause to regret it except those 
he left behind. Iam very sure that our city has to-day no better 
and more loyal citizen than the Jew, be he poor or rich—and none 
she has less need to be ashamed of.” 





FRENCH AND GERMAN-AMERICAN COM- 
MENTS ON THE VENEZUELAN MESSAGE. 


HE French and German papers published in the United 
States seem, in general, to have indorsed President Cleve- 
land’s announcement of policy regarding the Venezuelan contro- 
versy as heartily as any of their contemporaries printed in Eng- 
lish. Speaking for the foreign elements in America, their 
utterances have peculiar significance. We translate the follow- 
ing comments: 


A Propitious Moment to Assert Rights.—‘“England may 
well dread a rupture with the United States at thismoment. For 
the last twenty-five years England has not met with open resist- 
ance anywhere, but she has made numerous enemies. During 
many years England has found in Paris, in Berlin, even in St. 
Petersburg, statesmen willing to play into her hands, in the vain 
hope of receiving some advantage in return. But the incurable 
egoism of the English Government has alienated all its friends in 
succession. 

“France can afford to excuse the inaction of her old ally, Eng- 
land, during the dark days of 1870. The vanquished of destiny 
have no friends. But France has not forgotten and will never 
forget the unjust occupation of Egypt, the obstacles put in the 
way of the free development of French colonies, the ill-will with 
which England has pursued her in all the quarters of the globe. 
It is not upon France that Lord Salisbury can count to aid him. 

“Neither is Russia well disposed toward those who closed the 
route to Constantinople to them in 1878, who cut up the treaty of 
San Stefano and substituted the treaty of Berlin. True, Russian 
policy has triumphed in China and Japan during the past months, 
and it will triumph in Constantinople, but it has done so by the 
grace of the French Alliance and with the help of Germany. It 
is this novel Triple Alliance that has baffled England. ‘They will 
remember these things in St. Petersburg in case of war between 
the United States and England. 

“Germany is too busy to neutralize the efforts of the Franco- 
Russian alliance. Besides, what influences Russia with regard 
to English politics also influences Germany, especially as the 
Germans regard themselves as the eventual heirs of the English, 
both from a commercial and a colonial point of view. 

“There remain Austria and Italy. The former must necessar- 
ily remain loyal to German politics. The latter has like others 
shown sympathy for England in the hope of obtaining some ser- 
vices in return. This hope will be disappointed, and Italy will be 
as ready as others to profit by the embarrassment of the English. 
The United States Government could not find a more propitious 
moment for defending the rights of independent American 
nations.”"—Courrier des Etats-Unis, New York. 


Stand by the Monroe Doctrine or Drop It.—‘ With pleasure 
and pride must every American regard the manner in which the 
President’s message has been received throughout the land. 
There may be serious doubts with regard to the President’s 
policy, but there is a conviction that the people are ready to sup- 
port their Government in all international difficulties. . . . Some 
of the people in Washington hope that Venezuela will, of her 
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own free-will, give up her claims for a consideration. We do not 
like this way out of the difficulty. Either we stand by the Monroe 
doctrine, or we drop it. If we stand by it, then England has no 
right to claim Venezuelan territory, dut neither has Venezuela 
any right to give up American soil to a European power. Vf 
we admit such a right, the Monroe doctrine falls to the ground.” 
—Germania, Milwaukee. 


The United States is a Great Power.—‘‘It is of little impor- 
tance whether the Monroe doctrine is violated or not. The main 
thing is: The United States is too closely interested in the future 
political and economical development of so rich a continent as 
South America, and can not quietly stand by when another power 
‘swallows up’ that continent. The United States is a great 
power, and can not allow another to impose upon it. In this 
respect political development in the New World has been fash- 
ioned after the Old World, and we can just as little allow a 
change in the balance of power as it is allowed on the other side 
of the ocean.”—Staats-Zettung, New York. 

“Never mind the Monroe doctrine—the main thing is that the 
Cleveland-Olney doctrine is all right. To enforce it does not 
mean that the United States assumes toomuch power, and it does 
not need judicial finesse and theories. The question is simply 
this: Shall the mighty United States, the power that sets the pace 
on this continent, allow a weaker sister republic to be violated 
by a European power, or is it our duty to preserve the oppressed 
against British encroachments? Now you know what Cleveland 
and Olney want. Surely, you all agree with them !”—-Auna- 
schau, Chicago. 


“We can not see how war is to be averted if England does not 
succeed in coming to terms with Venezuela ere the Commission 
has handed in its report. Luckily no limit has been set for the 
action of the Commission. They can take six months or six 
years or longer to ‘investigate’ the matter, and while they are 
busy the peace will not be disturbed. The Commission will be 
patriotic enough not to hand in its report before we have fin- 
ished our armaments, and that is the best guaranty against an 
early breach of the peace.”— Westliche Post, St. Louts. 


““A study of the Monroe doctrine and of the President’s mes- 
sage reveals to the unprejudiced reader that the President had 
no alternative. The immediate indorsement of his action, almost 
without exception throughout the country, proves that no party 
questions divide the American people where national honor and 
safety are concerned. In such a case there are no Democrats 
and no Republicans.”—Chréstliche A pologete, Cincinnatz. 


“This message, which has raised over night the danger of war, 
proves once more that our President has too much power, and 
can play the monarch who is lord of war and peace. When once 
the ‘honor’ of the Republic is engaged, it is very difficult for the 
parliament to repudiate the President and to adopt a policy in 
direct opposition to him.”—Frezdenker, Milwaukee. 


TOPICS 


WHEN the Maine man is 
elected President we sup- 
pose that the cuckoos will 
become Reed birds.—7he 
Tribune, Chicago. 
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THE biggest syndicate of 
all—the people.— Zhe Re- 
corder, New York. 


A WAR between William 
and his grandmother would 
be the biggest family quar- 
rel this world has ever seen. 
— The Ledger, Philadelphia. 


SAVE your money and 
buy a bond.— 7he Press, 
New York. 


MGR. SATOLLI considers 
his red hat very becoming. 
—The Transcript, Boston. 


CARLISLE’S talk about 
not needing any more rev- 
enue is a good deal like 
that of a man telling his 
creditors that he has plenty 
of money, and that he wiil 
pay them as soon as he can 

orrow as much as he owes 
them.—7he Globe-Demo- 
crat, St. Louis. 


AN EASY WAY. 


Let the Armenians hustle around and dis- 
cover some gold,and British protection will 
come fast enough. 

—The Inter Ocean, Chicago. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


AMERICAN OPINIONS OF THE NEW POET 
LAUREATE. 


HE interest manifested in the poet laureateship of England 
seems quite out of proportion to the general apathy of 
poetic feeling. While there is undisguised chagrin in this coun- 
try at the appointment of Mr. Alfred Austin as Poet Laureate, 
instead of Mr. Swinburne, who, however, was hardly regarded as 
eligible, on account of certain of his political expressions, there 
is still a disposition to recognize in Mr. Austin’s work such qual- 
ities as will do no dishonor to the laurels 
of Tennyson. Mr. Stedman has called 
attention to Mr. Austin’s excellence as a 
writer of songs. We here produce two of 
these lyrics, selecting them from those 
chosen by Mr. Stedman for his “ Victorian 
Anthology :” 


GRAVE-DIGGER’S SONG. 


The crab, the bullace, and the sloe, 
They burgeon in the Spring; 
And, when the west wind melts the snow, 
The redstarts build and sing. 
But Death’s at work in rind and root, 
Aud loves the green buds best; 
And when the pairing music's mute, 
He spares the empty nest. 
Death! Death! 
Death is master of lord and clown, 
Close the coffin, and hammer it down. 


When nuts are brown and seer without, 
And white and plump within, 
And juicy gourds are pass’d about, 
And trickle down the chin; 
When comes the reaper with his scythe, 
And reaps and nothing leaves, 
Oh, then it is that Death is blithe, 
And sups among the sheaves. 
Death! Death! 
Lower the coffin and slip the cord 
Death is master of clown and lord. 


When logs about the house are stack’d, 
And next year’s hose is knit, 
And tales are told and jokes are crack’d, 
And faggots blaze and spit, 
Death sits down in the ingle-nook, 
Sits down and doth not speak : 
But he puts his arm round the maid that’s warm, 
And she tingles in the cheek. 
Death! Death! 
Death is master of lord and clown; 
Shovel the clay in, tread it down. 


THE HAYMAKERS’ SONG. 


Here’s to him that grows it. 
Drink, lads, drink! 

That lays it in and mows it, 
Clink, jugs, clink! 

To him that mows and makes it, 

That scatters it and shakes it, 

That turns, and teds, and rakes it, 
Clink, jugs, clink! 

Now here’s to him that stacks it, 
Drink, lads. drink! 

That thrashes and that tacks it, 
Clink, jugs, clink! 

That cuts it out for eating, 

When March-dropp’d lambs are bleating, 

And the slate-blue clouds are sleeting, 
Drink, lads, drink! 


And here’s to thaneand yeoman, 
Drink, lads, drink ! 

To horseman and to bowman, 
Clink, jugs, clink! 

To lofty and to low man, 

Who bearsa grudge to no man, 

But flinches from no foeman, 
Drink, lads, drink! 


One of the most severe adverse criticisms of Mr. Austin appears 
in the New York 77mes, from which we extract the following : 


“It would be doing a great injustice to Lord Salisbury’s knowl- 
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edge of literature, if not to the appreciation of its importance 
which Matthew Arnold imputed to him, to suppose that the ap- 
pointment was made upon the ground of literary merit or to as- 
cribe to the Prime Minister so wonderful an illusion as that bis 
protégé is the best poet in England. In all the discussion that 
has taken place about the Laureateship since it was vacated by 
Tennyson’s death, the name of Mr. Austin has not been mentioned 
by those who regarded the controversy as a question of poetical 
merit. They did not descend from the poetical ether into the 
denser stratum in which Mr. Alfred Austin meves and has his 
being. In fact, very few lovers of poetry who were called upon 
to name so many as ten of the most meritorious of living writers 
of English verse would think of including in them a verse-maker 
who has not, at the age of sixty, contributed to English poetry a 

line that has gained currency. . . . Mr. 


biniapie Seco ~ ; Austin has been an active journalist and 


pamphleteer on the Conservative side, and 

has made essays in prose fiction as well as 

in verse, but with no greater success. It 

may be said of him, as Johnson said of 

Goldsmith, that there is scarcely any kind 
of writing which he has not touched, but 
apparently it must be added that he has 
toughed none which he did not render 
commonplace. The appointment is ex- 
plicable upon the theory that Lord Salis- 
bury desired to bestow upon a faithful 
partizan a reward for political services, 
and did not mind degrading the Laureate- 

| ship and ‘putting it into politics’ for that 
purpose.” 


The New York 77zbune says: 

“The appointment of Mr. Alfred Austin 

to be Poet Laureate will doubtless cause 
much regret throughout the English-read- 
ing world. ‘That will be not because it is 
Mr. Austin, instead of some other candi- 
date, who has been chosen to succeed Tate 
and Pye, but because any appointment 
whatever has been made to the place filled 
by Dryden and Tennyson. The belief had 
become strong that no such appointment would be made; confirmed 
by the years of delay in making it, and by the distinguished pro- 
priety of not making it. The Laureateship had long been an 
outgrown relic of the past, incapable of bestowing honor, and in 
itself honorable only by virtue of the greatness of its holder. In 
Tennyson’s time it served merely to make a great poet write 
mediocre verses, and to call public attention to them. ‘There 
was not one good reason why it should have been perpetuated. 
‘There were the strongest reasons why it should have been per- 
mitted silently to lapse and die with the death of the greatest 
poet that ever bore the title. The Queen, however, or her Prime 
Minister, has decided otherwise, and out of a host of candidates 
has chosen Mr. Alfred Austin. ‘The selection, since one was to 
be made, might perhaps have been better, and might easily have 
been farworse. If avote of intelligent readers of English poetry 
were taken, we have no doubt that Mr. Swinburne would be 
overwhelmingly designated as the foremost living English poet, 
and indeed the only one indisputably possessing, or at any rate 
displaying, any considerable measure of true poetic genius. 
Mr. Austin is, at any rate, a respectable poet, as well as a worthy 
man. If hehas written nothing that greatly thrills the reader, he 
has written many verses over which one would not willingly fall 
asleep. In other directions he has been an industrious and not 
unsuccessful literary worker, and as a journalist he has won actual 
distinction. . . . One day, perhaps, there will be another true 
Laureate, but he will be born, not made. Divine right as a title 
to kingdoms is a worn-out myth, but it remains, and always will 
remain, the only valid title to poetry’s laurel crown.” 


The New York Evening Post speaks of Mr. Austin's elevation 
as follows: 


“The slight shock of surprise which his appointment caused 
was partly due to the rude ending of the hope which had come to 
be generally cherished that no appointment at all would be made. 
It was partly due, no doubt, to the revived sense of Tennyson's 
loss, which the choice of a new Laureate will make vivid in many 
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minds. But this is not the whole of it—not that Mr. Austin takes 
the laurel greener from the brows of him who uttered nothing 
banal. A good part of the dissatisfaction arises from an enlarged 
conception of poetry in the modern world, from the more exacting 
demands made upon it, and from a feeling that a man who might 
have done well enough as Laureate fifty or a hundred years ago 
is no longer of the stature required.” 


Mr. Richard Henry Stoddard suggests, in 7he Mazl and Ex- 
press, that if the thing which we call Genius was the one thing 
wanted in an English laureate, the choice of the Queen, or her 
Prime Minister, or whoever is responsible for the choice just 
made, would not have fallen upon Mr. Austin, but rather upon 
Mr. Swinburne or Mr. William Morris, about whose poetic power 
and genius there can be no question either in England or else- 
where. “But,” says Mr. Stoddard, 


“this was not what was wanted, or not all that was wanted, for 
before this, among the many considerations which would be 
likely to determine the decision of those who could make this 
appointment on behalf of so conservative and conventional a 
people as the English of to-day, the public estimation of the 
character of the possible Laureate would be of paramount impor- 
tance. It was the literary misfortune of Mr. Swinburne at the 
beginning of his poetic career to offend the morai susceptibilities 
of his countrymen by his ‘ Poems and Ballads,’ and it is the liter- 
ary misfortune of Mr. Morris to-day that his political views are, 
or are supposed to be, those of a socialist. . . . The reputation of 
England’s Laureate, like the reputation of Casar’s wife, must 
be above suspicion. Mr. Morris and Mr. Swinburne being thrown 
out of court, there remained only three others who, by virtue of 
their real or supposed standing in the poetic world, would seem 
eligible—Sir Edwin Arnold, Sir Lewis Morris, and Mr. Alfred 
Austin, and we felt from the beginning that one of these gentle- 
men would be chosen. At heart we hoped that neither would be 
elected, but that the good sense of English people would relegate 
so useless a functionary as a laureate to innocuous desuetude. 

His [Mr. Austin’s] verse is not of a kind that the mass of 
poetical readers care much for, now that long poems are out of 
fashion, but it is as good of its kind, we think, as the epical verse 
of Southey, whose chief claim to the laurel was his voluminous- 
ness; and, regarded from acritical point of view, it is better than 
the verse of Sir Edwin Arnold and Sir Lewis Morris, more satis- 
factory in a purely literary sense, written with less disputable 
taste and in higher key, the writing of a thoughtful, scholarly 
and gifted man of many talents. . . . One thing it is safe to pre- 
dict of Mr. Austin, and that is that whatever he may write in his 
capacity as Laureate will be well considered, temperate in tone, 
scholarly in expression, and in perfect poetic taste.” 


The Boston Journa/ says: 


“The most striking feature of Austin’s work, and the feature 
which probably had great influence with Victoria, is what Watson 
called his ‘innate prepossession’ of England’s virtues. His 
brother poet said of him that he implicitly held to an ‘underlying 
sentiment of England’s greatness on the historic and constitu- 
tional side, the enthusiasm for whatever is splendid and heroic 
in “our rude island story,” the chivalric passion of loyalty and 
allegiance which flames up in quick resentment if any affront be 
offered to the object of his devotion.’ ‘This seems an able char- 
acterization of the man who rushed to the defense of Lord Byron 
when Mrs. Stowe revealed certain ‘unpleasant things in his life, 
who wrote the thrilling and patriotic eulogy upon Tennyson, who 
dedicated his most ambitious tragedy to the Queen, and who has 
championed England's cause time and time again in verse. . . 
In Alfred Austin England has found, if not a great poet, an 
honest, talented man whose love for his country has been his 
greatest inspiration.” 


The Boston Evening Transcript indulges in the following 
skit : 

“The financial congratulations which will reach Alfred Austin 
should certainly contain lively expressions of sympathetic pleasure 
in his coming into something over $1,300 a year (to speak Amer- 
ican) from the royal exchequer. Austin lives largely in the love 
of his garden since he reached threescore. The new little addi- 
tion to his income will enable him to buy all the garden seeds he 
wants to, and indulge in a few horticultural experiments. For, 
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as all poets know, gardening is an expensive luxury, and it is 
probably just in the nick of time that the author of ‘The Garden 
that I Love’ and * Veronica's Garden’ has been made laureate of 
England.” 


MR. FAWCETT CRITICIZES AMERICAN 
MAGAZINES. 


4 i HE apparently increasing favor with which certain publish- 

ers are viewing the selection of literary matter through the 
medium of prize competitions, similar to that just closed by the 
New York //era/d, is considered by Zhe Authors’ Journal to 
be a question of importance as bearing upon the future literary 


market of authors, This paper recently took the ground that such 


prize-competitions were in no way beneficial; but with a view of 
obtaining a good idea of general feeling on the matter, the editor 


requested the views of several well-known authors. Among 


those replying is Mr. Edgar Fawcett, winner of one of Zhe 
Herald prizes, who says: 


“You ask for my opinion on the effects of literary competitions 
similar to that just closed by 7he Hera/d, and I answer unhesita- 
tingly that I think such effects in every way beneficial. It seems 
to me that the tyranny of twoor three ‘high-priced’ magazines in 
this country has, for several years past, become a source of great 
injury to native authors. Prize competitions of this sort will 
enable new talent to find helpful and hopeful stimulus. Our 
book trade is always deplorably dull, and our people are tempted 
by Mr. Gilder, and two or three other editors of magazines, into 
regarding as their sole literary desideratum, from month to 
month, the agreeable pictorial volumes which they issue. These 
gentlemen pet assiduously a few preferred authors, and while 
claiming to desire fresh and untried ability, constantly carry 
favoritism to its utmost limits. More than this, they are forever 
watching the English ‘market,’ and often do their best to humor 
the public in its accredited snobbish demand for English fiction. 
Such a mass of pompous affectation as Mr. Meredith’s ‘Amazing 
Marriage’ has been chosen as a serial in Scrzdner’s, merely be- 
cause certain London cliques have puffed the alleged ‘genius’ of 
its author. Lately Mr. Gilder has sanctioned the purchasing 
for his Century of Mrs. Ward’s ‘Sir George Tressady,’ and paid, 
as I hear, an enormous price for this novel. Mrs. Ward is un- 
doubtedly a writer of marked force and charm, but so are many 
American women whom I could easily name, and whose national 
claim for notice has thus been almost cruelly overlooked. I say 
‘cruelly,’ because there is no other country save our own in which 
the avenues of literary exploit are so strictly, so absurdly guarded 
by a few popular magazines. Nobody disputes, in this respect, 
the commercial right of Mr. Gilder and his associates to pursue 
this course; but the ethical side, and, indeed, the patriotic side of 
the question are quite another affair. 

“Apparently, no American author presumes to print his disap- 
probation. The reason of this silence is, I think, obvious. 
Authors, as a class, are poor men and women, and Mr. Gilder, 
from this pathetic standpoint of personal need, is a power ‘dan- 
gerous tooffend.” Meanwhile, the fact remains that such publica- 
tions as Zhe Century and Harper's are a living curse and bane 
to American letters. They are, in the first place, commercial 
mediums of advertisement. They could not live at all without 
their advertisements, which nowadays occupy a larger space, if 
I mistake not, than their stories, essays, and verses. In the 
second place alone are they literary. In the third place they are 
made beautifully attractive by their illustrations, which have no 
right whatever in their pages, and which also help to ‘sell them,’ 
and to crush thereby the proper and wholesome sale of books. 
‘Standard Oil’ and ‘Sugar’ are not greater monopolies in their 
different ways than these monthly combinations of commerce, 
literature, andart. Of course, there is nothing for the poor author 
to do but bear and suffer. The public is the one great arbiter, 
and the public buys magazines and turns up its nose at books. I 
believe, for my own part, that sooner or later the public will tire 
of this copious and elaborate system of illustration. It will, I 
think, see the babyish folly of the whole idea, and relegate the 
artist to his proper domain, the author to his. Meanwhile, as an 
antidote to the wretched reigning evil, I know of nothing con- 


ceivably more salutary than such prize contests as this recently 
undertaken by Zhe Hera/d.” 
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WOMEN IN DOUBLET AND HOSE. 


HE enterprise of the end-of-the-century woman in aspiring 

to rise superior to the limitations of sex is not altogether a 
modern instance. We are reminded by Mr. Lyman Horace 
Weeks, in the January Zzpfzncott’s, that a century and a half 
ago the comedy of women in doublet and hose—‘‘a comedy that 
occasionally rose to 
the rank of dignified 
drama, but more fre- 
quently fell to the 
lower range of pitiful 





farce”—was much in 
vogue. Theactress- 
es of that day, says 
Mr. Weeks, seemed 
to aim to take a 
sweet revenge for 
the long histrionic 
subordination of 
their sex by a bold 
invasion of man’s 
own dramatic 
main; that from 
time to time after- 
ward there 
many sporadic in- 
stances of such per- 
formances, and fifty 
years ago or so in 
the United States 
and in England 
there was a brief pe- 
riod when the ambition of many prominent actresses thus to unsex 





do- 


were 











CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN, 


themselves in their professional work assumed the importance of 
avery pronounced dramatic movement. Mr. Weeks observes that 
the actresses on the contemporaneous stage who have been in- 
flamed by a passion to impersonate male characters have generally 
found the widest and most appropriate field for the exercise of their 
As exceptions to 
this sweeping declaration he deems it but fair to call attention to 
the fact that of quite a different character has been the assump- 
tion by women of male characters in legitimate opera, as Szede/ 


talents in variety, burlesque, or comic opera. 


in “Faust,” Cherubino in“*The Marriage of Figaro,” Urdazn in 
“The Huguenots,” 4 adre/uno in “ Mirella,” Arsaces in “Semira- 
mide,” Orpheus in “Orpheus and Eurydice,” and others that may 
be recalled readily ; that several female Romeos, notably Grisi, 
Pasta, and Malibran, have distinguished the operatic stage, and 
that Malibran also sang the title-réle in Rossini’s opera “ Otello.” 

It is deemed notable that Shakespeare has always been most 
alluring to “‘ women who have desired thus to unsex themselves in 
theirdramaticart.” Passing to the more important Shakespearian 
personages, Mr. Weeks finds that HYam/et and Romeo are the 
male réles that have been most frequently essayed by women, 
altho /age, Shylock, Macbeth, Richard I1l., Wolsey, Falstaff, 
Othello, and Marc Antony have also had their female imper- 


sonators. Of Charlotte Cushman he says: 


“Far and away at the head of her class undoubtedly stands 
Charlotte Cushman, the greatest female Romeo that the stage has 
ever known, and perhaps almost the only one clearly entitled to 
place in the same rank with the best male impersonations of the 
réle. Miss Cushman stands quite alone among actresses as the 
only woman who ever made a Shakespearian male character one of 
the most important and most popular impersonations of her pro- 
fessional career, and one in which she successfully challenged 
comparison on equal ground with the greatest tragedians. Miss 
Cushman always had great liking for male characters, and played 
them many in number and frequently in the early part of her 
During her second London season, in December, 1845, 


career, 
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she appeared as Romeo at the Haymarket Theater, with the spe- 
cial object in view of giving her sister Susan an opportunity to 
play /u/zet. She had played Romeo before this time, but not to 
attract attention. On this occasion, however, her performance 
made her forever famous, and from that time forward some of 
her greatest stage triumphs were won as the hapless lover of 
Verona. 

“Scarcely second to her Romeo was Miss Cushman’s //ami/e?. 
She regarded it as a superior performance, but critics did not 
generally agree with her, altho the impersonation was often cor- 
dially praised. Miss Emma Stebbins, her biographer, says: ‘The 
performance of //am/et gave her great pleasure. She alludes to 
it in some of her letters as the very highest effort she has ever 
made, and the most exhausting: of all her parts this one seemed 
to fill out most completely the entire range of her powers.’ 

“The general consensus of opinion, however, seems to be that 
for complete abnegation of sex Miss Cushman's Cardinal Wo/se} 
was preeminent in her own repertoire and unrivalled in that of 
any other woman. It was a magnificent piece of acting, which 
never failed to move her auditors to profoundest enthusiasm. 
It was felt by many that at the supreme points of the impersona- 
tion no actor or actress on the stage in her day could equal her. 
One writer said of her: ‘She realized to our memory the palmy 
days of the drama, and made old playgoers recall the times of 
Cooke, Kean, and Macready.’” 


Miss Cushman’s success inspired others to follow in her foot- 
steps. 


“For a time, among the leading women of that day, especially 
those who adhered to the Cushman school of acting, there was a 
craze to be a Shakespearian hero behind the footlights. Mrs. 
John Drew, Fanny Wallack (a cousin of Lester Wallack), Mrs 
Melinda Jones, Susan Denin, Charlotte Crampton, Clara Ellis 
Eliza Shaw, Miss Marriott, Kate Reignolds, Fanny. Moran, Annie 
Clarke, Louise Pomeroy, Alice Placide Mann, Emma Waller, 
Charlotte Barnes, Kate Denin, Mrs. F. B. Conway, and Clara 
Fisher Maeder are names that are likely first to be recalled in this 
connection, tho others might be added to the list. To go further 
back, Mrs. Scott Siddons tried HYam/e¢in 1782, but her success in 
the part was not sufficient to warrant her in continuing it in her 
repertoire.” 


Mr. Weeks concludes by saying : 


“On the whole, the success of women in interpreting the male 
characters of the Shakespearian dramas has not been so pro- 
nounced as to hold out much inducement to others of the sex to 
follow in the footsteps of those who have been the pioneers. 
There seems to be no immediate danger that men will be sup- 
planted in the privilege of depicting their sex before the foot- 
lights, and it is far from likely that the stage will ever have any 
female Keans, Kembles, Booths, or Forrests. The spirit of to- 
day, if not opposed to such experiments, is at least indifferent to 
them, on the part both of the public and of the profession. Even 
the remarkable activity that distinguished the Cushman epoch in 
this respect quite failed to maintain itself, and has exercised no 
deep or permanent influence. That episode, and others that pre- 
ceded it, are now remembered only as curious pages in the history 
of the English-speaking stage.” 


Tolstoi’s New Novel:—Count Tolstoi has nearly com- 
pleted a new story, which is said to be more artistic than his 
“Master and Man.” Interesting rumors are circulated by the 
press in regard toits plot. The hero of the novel is the foreman 
of a jury, and the heroine a young girl leading a life of shame. 
The girl is accused of murder, and is tried and found guilty 
She is sentenced to exile in Siberia. The foreman of the jury 
which convicts her is convinced of her innocence, falls in lov: 
with her, and follows her to Siberia. The second part of the 
novel deals with the life of the exiles and the moral regeneration 
of the heroes of thestory. As thus written, the novel was to have 
appeared months ago, but it is said that Count Tolstoi discovered 
that persons found guilty of murder are sentenced to hard labor 
in the Siberian mines and not merely to exile, and in order to be 
absolutely realistic, he determined to rewrite certain portions of 
the second part and describe the conditions of the convicts in the 
mines. 
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DEATH OF COL. THOMAS WALLACE KNOX. 


OL. THOMAS WALLACE KNOX, the well-known story- 
writer, died suddenly in this city on the morning of Janu- 

He was born in Pembroke, N. H., June 25, 1835. Zhe 
Tribune give the following facts concerning the life of Colonel 
Knox: 


ary 6. 


“He came of humble family, his father being a shoemaker, and 
he was himself apprenticed to the trade of shoemaking. He got 
the rudiments of an education in the public schools of Boston, 
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THOMAS W. KNOX. 


but at the age of ten years went to work uponafarm. He was 
ambitious, however, and at the age of twenty-three he became 
principal of an academy at Kingston, N. H. In 1860 he went to 
the gold-fields of Colorado, but shortly afterward, the war break- 
ing out, he served as a volunteer aid in two campaigns, receiving 
his rank of lieutenant-colonel as a member of the staff of the 
Governor of California. Later he was the war correspondent of 
several New York papers. 

“At the close of the war he invested in plantations in Louisiana, 
but the speculation proved unfortunate, and financial ruin ensued. 
In 1866 Colonel Knox undertook a trip with an expedition organ- 
ized to establish a line of telegraphic communication through 
Southern Asia, and on this journey he traveled through Siberia 
for 3,500 miles on sledges and 1,500 miles on wheels. 

“The next few years he devoted himself to traveling and liter- 
ary work. One of his first books was ‘Overland Through Asia,’ 
in which he gave the results of his observations as a member of 
the first overland expedition through Northern Asia. After 1879 
he worked steadily and turned out about two books a year. One 
of his most intimate friends, Chandos Fulton, says that he was a 
most methodical worker, turning out a fixed amount of work on 
each working-day. He published in all about thirty-nine books, 
among them being ‘Cotton Field and Campfire,’ ‘The Boy Trav- 
elers in China and Japan,’ ‘The Boy Travelers in Siam,’ a book 
which pleased the King of Siam so much that he conferred upon 
the colonel the Order of the White Elephant, Colonel Knox being 
the first American to receive that honor; ‘How to Travel,’ ‘The 
Young Nimrods in North America,’ ‘Underground Life,’ ‘ Back- 
sheesh,’ ‘Lives of Blaine and Logan,’ ‘Decisive Battles Since 
Waterloo,’ and ‘Life of Henry Ward Beecher.’ 

“Colonel Knox was a member of the International Jury of the 
Paris Exposition of 1878. He was also the inventor of an in- 
genious system of typographical telegraphy, which he sold to the 
United States for use in the transmission of weather maps. One 
of his latest books was called ‘The History of the Republican 
Party.’ He was at work upon a book at the time of his death. 
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He was aclose friend of Stanley, the explorer, and had corre- 
sponded with him for years. For fourteen continuous years he 
was secretary of the Lotos Club. He was also a member of the 
Union League Club, of the Authors’ Club, managing director of 
the Olympic Club, which he had made his summer home for sev- 
eral years, and a member of the New England Society.” 


Stevenson’s “ Vailima Letters.”—7%e Bookman says 
of this volume: “The value of these letters lies in their being 
like their writer. All Stevenson's work, when it was successful, 
was amore or less literal transcription of his everyday self. Even 
his literary discipline tended and helped to this end, instead of to 
the production of an artificial and unfamiliar self. No writer 
owed so much to his own social qualities; and his popularity is 
very far from being an exclusively literary one. His interests, 
his views of life, his opinions on books, his hopes, his desponden- 
cies, his eccentricities, heresies, prejudices, he insinuates into his 
readers, and they are adopted, cheered, echoed, in most unlikely 
quarters, not because of their intrinsic worth or reasonableness, 
but because they were his, and had, therefore, the most winning 
of advocates and expounders. The Vailima Letters are not to 
be named with epistolary masterpieces. But they let out the 
secret, to whoever has not already guessed it, of Stevenson’s be- 
guiling influence. Just what delighted you in ‘Kidnapped,’ or 
‘The New Arabian Nights,’ or in the ‘Travels with a Donkey,’ is 
here to delight you when he is speaking of his own private con- 
cerns, or of Samoan politics, or of his literary hopes and fears— 
his sparkling fun, his varying moods, his austere indignation, his 
gentleness, his ready confidence. If Stevenson ever posed at all 
he posed in naturalness, in being so much himself that no one 
could think him other than he was.” 


NOTES. 


PAUL VERLAINE, the French Symbolist poet, died in Paris on January 
8. Verlaine was born in Metz, in 1844, and published his first verse, 
**Poémes Saturniens,” in 1866, since which time he has published thirteen 
volumes of poetry, six volumes of prose, a one-act comedy in meter, and 
he had in preparation at the time of his death three additional volumes of 
poetry. Zhe Evening Post says: ‘ His life was a fevered period of alter- 
nate debauchery and repentance, and according to his mood for the time 
being he wrote licentious or religious verses. In both he indulged in all 
sorts of extravagances of form and expression.” 


WILLIAM BLACK, the novelist, was born in Glasgow in 1841. As a boy he 
wished to be an artist, and studied for some time in the Glasgow School of 
Art. Before he was twenty he contributed to the Glasgow Weekly Citizen, 
and at the age of twenty-three he cametoLon- —___ a es 
don, where he joined the staff of 7he Morning [ q 
Star, and became special correspondent for that | ; t 
paper during the war of 1866. His first novel, | | 
“Love or Marriage,” was published in 1867. 

Next came “In Silk Attire,’’ “ Kilmeny,” and 

“The Monarch of Mincing Lane.”” He made his 
reputation by “ A Daughter of Heth,” published | 
in 1871. Tom Cassilis, better known as the 
‘“‘Whaup,”’ is His most famous character. The 
most important of: his other works are “The 
Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” *‘A Princess 
of Thule.” ‘* Three Feathers,”’ ** Madcap Violet,” 
‘*Green Pastures and Piccadilly,” ‘Macleod of 
Dare,” *‘ Yolande,” *“* White Heather,” “In Far 
Lochaber,” and **The New Prince Fortunatus.”’ 
In twenty years he has produced over twenty books. 
assistant editor of 7he Datly News.—The Bookman. 









WILLIAM BLACK 


He was at onetime 


SPEAKING of Mr. William Winter's new book, “Brown Heath and Blue 
Bells” (Macmillan & Co.), Mr. Stoddard says, in 7he Mail and Express: 
“Itis a pretty little miniature volume, about one half of which is filled 
with accounts of visits paid by their writer to the famous places in Scot- 
land, descriptions of the scenery thereabout, and the emotions which these 
visits inspired in his sensitive mind. It is not easy to classify a writer 
like Mr. Winter, who has a graceful talent in verse of an amatory and 
pathetic kind, a predilection for and experiences in dramatic criticism and 
biography ; but, at a venture, he is a literary enthusiast, who, uninfluenced 
by what is going on in the world of letters about him, lives among and 
reflects the works which were in vogue in his early years, and in that 
respect, when measured by the standard which we apply to living American 
writers, is somewhat overshadowed in his manner and his method.” 


IN reply toa request that he sign the address of British literary men to 
American authors asking the latter to do all in their power to prevent a 
war between Great Britain and the United States, Mr. Alfred Austin, the 
new Poet Laureate, writes professing admiration and respect for the 
American Government and people, but saying that their recent attitude 
was unfair and unfriendly. He, therefore, at the present moment can not 
approve of a body of Englishmen addressing a body of Americans in 
language which might be construed assavoring of timorous complgisance.— 
New York Sun. 
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SCIENCE. 


A LAMP THAT MAKES ITS OWN GAS. 


| Seeker tg in artificial illumination seem to be quite 

the order of the day, and the week that does not see the in- 
troduction of some new burner or some novel application of oil, 
gas, or electricity is an uneventful one. The system of lighting 
to be described below, however, is an entirely new departure, 
being nothing less than the chemical preparation by the simplest 
of methods of a powerful and safe illuminating gas in the very 
lamp in which it is to be burned. The principle has been known 
for at least a year, and we are now told that it has reached a 
practical application, tho we can not be sure of this until we see 
the new gas-lamps actually on the markets. Our account and 
illustrations are taken from an article in La Nature (Paris, De- 
cember 7) by its editor, M. Gaston Tissandier: 


“Much has been said lately about a new system of lighting by 
means of acetylene gas, which was formerly known only to chem- 
ists, and which has not been practically utilized before. M. 
Moissan, the celebrated French chemist, to whom we owe so 
many new and important results obtained by means of the electric 
furnace and of the high temperature of the electric arc, has 
directed attention to acetylene, by discovering a mode of produc- 
tion that it would have been impossible to foresee. M. Moissan 
has discovered in one of his electric furnaces a new substance 
endowed with astonishing properties; it consists of a chemical 
combination of carbon and lime and constitutes a carbid of cal- 
cium. ‘This product has the look of a grayish stony mass, but 
when it is plunged into water it does a surprising thing; it de- 
composes the water, and itself decomposes at the same time, 
producing a gas which, collected in a tube, can be burned like 
ordinary illuminating gas. The flame of acetylene is extremely 
brilliant, and has a purity that has never been observed in other 
flames; itis of great whiteness and enormous illuminating power. 
Is not this an astonishing fact? A mineral substance which, 
thrust into water at the ordinary temperature, immediately de- 
termines the production of a combustible gas! The gas may be 
lighted as soon as it escapes from the water, because there is no 
danger of explosion, even when it is mixed with air. Mr. T. 
O'Conor Sloane, at the beginning of the year 1895, was the first to 
describe an apparatus consisting of a glass globe which, contain- 
ing pieces of carbid of calcium, 
gave off acetylene gas through a 
tube leading from its upper part. 
By opening a stopcock the jet 
could be lighted at once, producing 
a beautiful flame. The first ace- 
tylene lamp was thus made. To- 
day lamp-makers have studied this 
system of lighting, so singular, so 
easily produced, and so interest- 
ing. M. Trouvé has recently at- 
tacked the problem of a practical 
acetylene lamp, and we shall first 
describe an interesting little ex- 
perimental device that he has con- 
structed. This device (Fig. 2) is 
made with a little laboratory bottle 
having a hole in its bottom and 
furnished at its mouth with a stop- 
ee ‘| per through which may be passed 

= ae Se =) a glass tubetoserve asa jet. This 
FIG. 1.—Acetylene Lamp Con- bottle is placed in a large jar, as 
structed by M. Trouvé. The shown in Fig. 2, No. 1. In the 
basket of metal gauze that is : : : 
seen in the reservoir full of wa- bottle is suspended a little wire- 
ter isto be filled withfragments basket containing pieces of calci- 
of calcium carbid when it isde- ym carbid. No. 2 of Fig. 2 shows 
en ariel Cuseuaarilytgin the introduction of the bottle into 
the receiving-vase, which is two thirds full of water. When the 
bottle is thrust in the water rises into it through the hole in the 
bottom, the acetylene is formed at once, and issties at the extrem- 
ity of the tube where it is lighted. To this system may be added 
a small balloon, borne at the end of asupport. After filling this 
with gas it can be used as a little gasometer (see Fig. 2, No. 3). 
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“M. Trouvé, after his early experiments, made several lamps 
of different forms, and finally adopted the one shown in Fig. 1, 
which is excellently adapted to its purpose. The reservoir of the 
lamp is of glass, and within it may be seén the bottle with the hole 
in its bottom, and the 
basket containing the 
calcium carbid. The 
reservoir of the lamp 
is surmounted with 
a nickel-plated top 
which forms a little 
hemispherical dome ; 
a tube furnished with 
a gas-tip and a stop- 
cock finishes off the 
apparatus. The lamp 
having been properly 
filled, it suffices to 
open the stopcock ; the 
water of the glass 
gasometer surrounding the submerged bottle that contains the 
supply of acetylene mounts in the interior of this receiver and 
reaches the calcium carbid ; bubbles of gas are seen to form, and 
by touching a match to the gas-tip the jet can be lighted. 

“Having thus described the newly invented acetylene lamp, 
we ought to say a few words about the history of the gas. It is 
acompound of carbon and hydrogen, and is represented by the 
formula C,H. It was discovered in 1836 by Davy, and has been 
made a special object of study by Berthelot. It is colorless and 
quite soluble in water. Unfortunately it has a very disagreeable 
odor, but this is no objection in a properly constructed lamp.”"— 
Lranslated for Tue Literary Dicest. 











Fic. 2.—Experimental Apparatus for the Pro- 
duction of Acetylene Gas. 





GENIUSES, SANE AND OTHERWISE. 


HE dictum of some modern criminologists that a genius is 
always a degenerate is stoutly resisted by others, who 
maintain, on the contrary, that those who are properly so styled 
are eminently sane and of normal development. Dr. Warren L. 
3abcock comes to the relief of those who do not know which of 
these assertions to accept, by telling us that both are right—there 
are geniuses of both kinds, sane and insane. We quote a few 
paragraphs from the beginning of an article by him in 7he /our- 
nal of Nervous and Mental Diseases (New York, December), in 
which he lays down this distinction : 


“The term genius has long enjoyed a wide latitude of applica- 
tion, and it becomes necessary, before the men of great gifts can 
be properly studied or their characteristics rightly defined, to 
divide them into two primary classes: first, the’ normal or regen- 
erate, and, second, the abnormal or degenerate, men of genius. 

“The normal man of genius can be dismissed in few words. He 
is now the highest type of our present state of evolution and civil- 
ization; he is the talented man of our colleges and universities, 
the leader of his profession, and the director of all movements of 
progress. By force of industry and tact he has acquired those 
resources of mind which characterize, in larger measure, the 
greater genius. A superficial comparison would reflect him as a 
copy in miniature of his degenerate cousin, but a deeper study 
would establish a wide divergence, both mental and physical. 
Well-developed qualities of originality, attention, and abstraction 
are strangers to his mentality; his heritage bespeaks a normal 
ancestry and his symmetry of physical contour a healthy organ- 
ism. The work of the mediocre or even the talented man fades 
away in the march of ages and sinks into obscurity. A genera- 
tion or two suffices to obliterate his labors from the history of 
mankind, and tho not having lived in vain, he lived for his time 
and generation only. But the discoveries of really great men 
never leave us; their works live on and on, and their fame proves 
immortal.” 


Passing, on presently to the degenerate or abnormal genius, 
Dr. Babcock proceeds to characterize him as follows: 
“You have all noticed the odd boy of the family; the doubtful 


character; the precocious prodigy; the black sheep of the flock. 
For example, let us take a respectable farmer’s family of four or 
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five children. ‘The parents are healthy, sober, poor but respecta- 
ble people. The children, with one exception, resemble one or 
the other parent. ‘Their mental endowments do not exceed medi- 
ocrity. But this odd boy—this variation from the family likeness— 
is the one who interests us. He differs from the others greatly, 
and is wilful, perverse, moody, impulsive, and perhaps frail and 
sickly. Marked precocity is his only redeeming characteristic. 
The ordinary pleasures of childhood which interest his brothers 
and sisters have no charm for him. He plays alone or wanders 
off in the fields, seeking solitude in the passivity of nature. He 
is such a strange boy. His parents do not understand him, and 
his associates look upon him with awe. As he reaches the 
adolescent period, he becomes dissatisfied and restless, reluctantly 
gaining his parents’ consent to leave home, or, failing in that, 
runs away and turns his face toward some near-by large city. 
Here his interesting career commences, and if followed up is found 
to attain one of four terminations. First, and most prominent in 
the order of frequency, is an early death. Second, he may help 
swell the criminal ranks. Third, he may become mentally de- 
ranged and ultimately find his way into a hospital for insane. 
Fourth, and least frequently, he startles the world by an inven- 
tion or discovery in science or by an original composition of great 
merit in art, music, or literature. He is then styled a genius.” 


FRANKLIN’S ELECTRICAL KITE. 


HE following interesting details regarding Benjamin Frank- 
lin's renowned kite experiment are given by Park Benja- 
min in Casszer’s Magazine (January) : 


“It was a square kite, not the coffin-shaped affair shown in 
story-book pictures. To the upright stick of the cross Franklin 
attached his pointed rod—a sharp wire, about a foot long—and 
provided himself -with a silk ribbon and a key; the ribbon, to 
fasten to the string after he had raised the kite, as some possible 
protection—how much he did not know—against the lightning 
entering his body; and the key, to be secured to the junction of 
the ribbon and string to serve asaconductor from which he might 
draw the sparks of celestial fire—if it came. 

“When the thunder-storm broke he went out on the open-com- 
mon near Philadelphia and faced death—faced the tremendous 
power of the lightning stroke, before which all people of all ages 
had quailed interror; faced what most of the world then believed 
to be the avenging blow of an angered God. ‘True, he believed 
that electricity and lightning were the same thing, and therefore 
had no different properties or effects; but he did not know it. 
The best existing theory which accounted for electrical phenom- 
‘na at that time was his own. The laws of electrical conduction 


or resistance, now so familiar, were not even suspected. Who 
could predict that the lightning would obey any law? Besides, 


he had produced tremendous shocks with his Leyden jars in 
series, and had killed birds with them. More than that, he had 
been terribly shocked himself by the same means—stunned into 
insensibility and nearly killed. He had said, again and again, 
that an electric shock, if strong enough, would blot out life, tho 
without a pang. If his idea was correct, if his conviction was 
true, he was now about to face an electric discharge beside which 
that of the most powerful of man-made batteries would seem 
weak and insignificant. 

“All the world knows what happened. The kite soared up into 
the black cloud, while the philosopher stood calmly in the drench- 
ig rain watching the string, until finally he saw the little fibers 
of the hemp raise themselves. Then without a tremor he touched 

s knuckle to the key—and lived. For the spark crackled and 
leaped to his finger as harmlessly as did that from his old famil- 
iar electrical machine, and allowed him to charge his jars with it 
with the same impunity. He sent the story of what he had done 
abroad, without a particle of trumpeting. He was not a discov- 
erer for revenue. No stock-markets awaited the announcement 
of hisclaims; nonewspaper stood ready to blaze forth his achieve- 
ment in the interest of the money-jugglers. His own narrative 


arely fills one of the little columns of 7e Gentleman's Maga-* 


“ee for October 19, 


752, and it has at its end only the initials 
B. F.” 





PROFESSOR HEBRA, of Vienna, asserts that the sun does not produce 
‘reckles. They never appear, he says, in children under the age of six or 
ht years, whether exposed to the sun or not. 
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TOY PHONOGRAPHS. 


HE phonograph has hitherto been too expensive to serve as 

a toy, but it has now been so far simplified that small 
models will soon be put upon the market, bearing about the same 
relation to the larger and more perfect instrument that the kodak 














Fic. 1.—Simplified Phonograph. 1, Details of the vibrating membrane; 

2, arrangement of parts. 
bears to the larger and more perfect cameras. We translate from 
La Nature (Paris, December 14) a description of two of these 
toy phonographs: 


“The phonograph, after having remained during long years an 
instrument of luxury whose price was prohibitory, seems to be 
now becoming an object that may easily be procured. We re- 
cently described some very interesting new models that run by 
hand or by clockwork, and we now bring to the notice of our 
readers another, also operated by clockwork. It does not reach, 
perhaps, all the perfection of detail that is attained by the appar- 
atus just mentioned, but it marks a real progress over the little 
phonographs that form part of the well-known speaking-dolls and 
talking-watches. 

“The principle of this phonograph, which is the invention of 
M. Livret, is the old one: the cylinder on which the impressions 
are made is formed of celluloid. This can be fixed on an axle 
that is set in motion by a simple ordinary clock-movement wound 
with a key. Design 2 of Fig. 1 shows the clock-movement and 
the cylinder adjusted in place. Above is fixed a vibrating mem- 
brane with rubber tubes of the well-known model. The horn 
used to magnify the 
sound presents some in-_ [ 
teresting peculiarities; a 
section of it is shown in 
design 1 of Fig. 1. The 
vibrating membrane is a 
sheet of mica placed in 
the lower part; on it at 
the outside rests a metal- 
lic point curved like a 
hook but kept in place by 
a spring placed within 
thehorn. This arrange- 
ment assures a certain 
sensitiveness to the mem- 
brane. Words are not 
always distinct, but airs 
played on a horn are re- 
produced remarkably. 

“We have tested this 
interesting little phono- 
graph in several ways; 
without attaining the 
perfection of detail found 
in larger apparatus, it forms a very simple and amusing toy, 
which will please adults as well as children. 

“Fig. 2 shows us another model still more simple, forming a 
toy that may be put into the hands of quite young children. The 
mechanism described above remains the same, but the clockwork 
is simpler and resembles that which is used in the talking-dolls, 
already mentioned. Below, at the side, can be seen the celluloid 
cylinder, which can be easily changed at will. The vibrating 
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FiG. 2.—Another Model of Phonograph. 
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membrane is similar to that described above; the horn takes a 
cylindrical form. The whole mechanism is enclosed in a rec- 
tangular box of very stiff pasteboard which has the great advan- 
tage of allowing the apparatus to be carried about easily, and at 
the same time of forming a resonance-chamber for the amplifica- 
tion of the sound. There is a lid at the top, and a little door 
below for use in changing the cylinders, 

“These two last models of phonographs certainly constitute 
what is up to the present time the last expression of simplicity in 
an apparatus that has long remained an expensive luxury. We 
should not be astonished to see these phonographs for sale soon 
on the street-stands.”— 7rans/ated for Tue Lirerary DiceEsr. 


AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


HOTOGRAPHS taken from points high in the air by means 

of cameras pointed directly downward can now be obtained 

in several ways without the trouble of going up in a balloon for 
the purpose. 
interest for the curious collector, are of great value in topography 


These photographs, besides possessing a certain 


and will doubtless figure extensively in military operations during 
A brief but comprehensive summary of what 
has been done in this line is given 


the next great war. 





in an article on the subject in 
the forthcoming “ Encyclopedic 
Dictionary of Photography.” 

We quote several paragraphs 
from specimen sheets that ap- 
pearin The Photographic Times 
(January) : 


“In the year 1858 Nadar, of 
Paris, made photographs from 
the car of a balloon. A balloon 
camera for obtaining photo- 
graphs from a great height was 
invented and patented by Wood- 
bury in 1877. To a captive bal- 
loon was suspended a camera, 
fitted with a rapid lens and an 
instantaneous shutter. Inside 
the camera were two rollers car- 
rying a band of sensitive tissue 
moved by clockwork. This clock- 
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emy. For exploring 
expeditions, the ad- 
vantages to be reaped 
by the use of such an 
instrument can not be 
overestimated. 

“For similar pur- 
poses, M. Batut, a 
clever French ama- 
teur, has invented a 
kite camera. .. . The 
kite is diamond- 
shaped, with a long 
tail, assuring stability 
when it has ascended 
into the regions of 
the clouds. The cord 
holding it tothe earth 
is attached to the 
frame by a sort of trapeze, so arranged that the camera A, which 
is also fastened to the frame by the triangular support /), shall 
have an unobstructed range of whatever is below. The shutter,’ 
which is of the ‘drop’ variety, working horizontally, being actu- 
ated by two rubber bands, is liberated by the burning of a fuse, 
C,.which burns through a thread 
holding the shutter cn tension ; 
the thread being burned releases 
the shutter, which, in its flight 
across the opening of the lens, 
also liberates a scrap of paper 
which, floating down, shows the 
manipulator that the exposure 
has taken place. A self-register- 
ing barometer, A, is attached, to 
show the altitude attained. The 
cut shows a result obtained by 
M. Batut at an altitude of 127 
meters, on February 13, 1889, at 
11 A.M. It represents a plain 
view of a farmhouse, with its 
outbuildings. The kiteemployed 
is about 7% feet in height; the 
camera weighed 1,200 grams 

2% pounds]. 

“Another curious form of ae- 
rial photographic apparatus was 





PHOTOGRAPH MADE BY A KITE-CAMERA. 











work and the instantaneous shut- 
ter were both controlled by an 
electromagnet communicating with the operator on ferra firma 
by electric wires running inside the cord to which the balloon was 
attached. By means of a small battery the operator below sends 
acurrent of electricity through the wire to the electromagnets. 
The actions of the latter are, first, to release the clockwork and 
bring into position a 
piece of sensitive tis- 
sue or film, and, sec- 
ondly, to release the 
shutter and make the 
exposure. This opera- 
tion is repeated until 
the whole of the sensi- 
tized tissue contained 
in the camera is ex- 
hausted, when the bal- 
loon is drawn to the 
earth and the images 
upon the exposed tis- 
sue developed. The 
uses of an instrument 
of this kind are many. 
For war purpceses it 
would be invaluable, 
enabling one to pho- 
tograph and ascertain 
with certainty the po- 
sition, strength, and 
movements of the en- 





KITE-CAMERA. 


BALLOON-PHOTOGRAPH FROM A HEIGHT OF 2,500 FEET. 


developed by a French inventor, 
M. Denesse. It consists of a 
photographic camera attached to 
a rocket. An umbrella-like parachute is also fixed to the rocket- 
stick. When fired into the air this is closed, but as soon as the 
rocket begins to descend it opens out, and the whole returns 
gracefully to the earth. In this the camera is cylindrical in form, 
and has round its circumference twelve lenses-—a sensitive plate 
isin the center. The lenses are provided with a shutter which 
opens and closes instantly on the camera commencing to descend. 
It is then drawn back to the operator by a cord attached before 
the firing of the rocket. The principal advantages of this form 
of apparatus are cheapness of operating and freedom from risk. 

“Many other methods of making photographs from a height 
have been devised and some very useful results obtained. It is 
not only for war and exploring purposes that these pictures be 
come valuable: students of geodesy will also find them of service 
in the construction of plans and maps. Dr. Frank Stolze says 
that it may be confidently assumed that during the exposure the 
sensitive plate on which the photograph is made has hardly eve! 
been horizontal enough to allow the plate to be considere: 
analogous to a parallel projection of the natural landscape; it 1s 
much more likely to be always more or less perspectively for 
shortened. There exists, however, a particularly simple and 
reliable means of finding proper geometrical projections from the 
perspective projection. . . . The work will be far easier that 
when one has to trust to terrestrial photogrammetry; and it maj 
indeed be stated that views taken from a height and used in th 
manner far exceed in simplicity and ease all that has yet bee! 
done in the way of special views taken for purposes of geodesy 
In fact, views taken from balloons, parachutes, kites, or rockets 
are undoubtedly the geodesic views of the future.” 
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FLOUR THAT MAKES THE BEST BREAD. 


HE best bread is that made from a flour whose granules are 
uniform in size, or as nearly so as possible. This state- 

ment is made by J. B. Allfree (7he American Miller, December) , 
and the plausible line of reasoning by which he sustains it is giv- 
en in the following paragraphs, which we quote from his article: 


“Yeast being a plant of the most extraordinary and rapid 
growth, rapidly setting up in any mass into which it has been in- 
troduced conditions similar to its own, it is evident that the im- 
palpable portion of flour will be acted upon speedily, while only 
the superficial layers of the larger granules would be affected by 
the ferment. Where such conditions exist—that is, where the 
flour granules vary in size—the process can not proceed uni- 
formly. ‘The fine particles can not wait upon the coarse. They 
will have passed through the various stages, and too often have 
reached the acid stage, before the coarser or larger particles will 
have been more than superficially acted upon. Therefore car- 
bonic-acid gas that has been generated by the smaller particles 
will have been eliminated from the mass, and its usefulness de- 
stroyed, while a portion of the nutritive properties will be trans- 
formed into this gas and carried away byit. This will materially 
affect the size of the loaf as well as the flavor and dietetic value 
of the bread, and, furthermore, from over-fermentation, other 
chemical conditions arise, resulting in discoloration. 

‘On the other hand, if the flour granules be of even size, this 
chemical action will be uniform, the entire mass will reach the 
alcoholic or bread stage at the same time, and, when put into the 
oven, the heat will stop further fermentation, as well as serving 
to cook the loaf and further enlarge it by the expansion of the air 
and the gas contained in it. ‘Thus the nutrient properties are re- 
tained, raising the commercial as well as the hygienic value of the 
bread.” 

Medicinal Virtues of Fruits.—‘ Very few people,” says 
The Sctentific American, January 4, “are aware of the medicinal 
qualities of grapes; but these they possess. The pulp is nutri- 
tious and the juice contains sugar, tannic acid, bitartrate of 
potassium, tartrate of calcium, common salt, and sulfate of potas- 
sium. Without doubt, the woman who cultivates the habit of eat- 
ing a great deal of fruit is the gainer of health and appearance. 
The grapefruit, or shaddock, so-called from its discoverer, Lieu- 
tenant Shaddock, or to mention its soft Chinese name, pumelo, 
is highly prized by those who live in malarial localities. It is a 
charming rival to quinin and boneset, and is @riving them from 
the field. She who eats her grapefruit with a spoon from the nat- 
ural cup, or relishes it served as a salad, may gladden her heart 
with the reflection that she is not only pleasing her palate, but 
benefiting her health. Like oranges and lemons, the grapefruit 
has great medicinal virtues. If youareof a bilious temperament, 
says a writer in the Washingion 7’mes, eat grapefruit; if fever 
threaten, eat grapefruit, but in this latter case, adds the writer, 
do so only at the advice of a physician, as there may be certain 
tendencies which the grapefruit would only aggravate. The 
complaint is often made that this fruit is extremely bitter and 
unpleasant. It is only the white inner rind which is so, and this 
should be carefully removed.” 





Size of the Universe.—‘“ It has been estimated,” says W. 
H. Lamaster (Popular Astronomy, January), “that a cannon- 
ball moving with a velocity of 500 miles an hour, and leaving our 
earth at a certain time and traveling in the direction of the near- 
est fixed star, would not reach it in less than 4,500,000 years; and 
yet there are stars in the heavens and visible through telescopes 
that would require a cannon-ball moving with the same velocity 
at least 500,000,000 years to reach them. It was said by the elder 
Herschell that it would require light traveling at the rate of 18s,- 
000 miles a second two millions of years to come to the earth from 
the remotest luminous vapors within reach of his forty-foot tele- 
cope, and yet, whatever may have been the efforts of astronomers 
to bring the starry heavens as a whole into view, even with the 
most powerful reflectors, they have so far proved to be futile. 
ilence, to the minds of men, the universe must seem forever to 
be and to remain immeasurable, incalculable, and incomprehen- 
sible. And while we may be able to weigh and measure suns and 
systems within range of our telescopes, there are others so far 
away and so far beyond our powers of vision, and our power of 
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calculation, that even our present supposed great knowledge of 
the sidereal heavens would dwindle into the thinnest of mental 
vapories.” 


What Load Will Ice Bear?-—“The army rules,” says 
Engineering Mechanics, “are that 2-inch ice will sustain a man 
or properly spaced infantry; 4-inch ice will carry a man on horse- 
back, or cavalry, or light guns; 6-inch ice, heavy field-guns, such 
as 80-pounders; 8-inch ice, a battery of artillery, with carriages 
and horses, but not over 1,000 pounds per square foot on sledges ; 
and 1o-inch ice sustains an army or an innumerable multitude. 
On 15-inch ice, railroad tracks are often laid and operated for 
months, and ice two feet thick withstood the impact of a loaded 
passenger-car, after a 60-foot fall (or, perhaps, 1,500 foot-tons), 
but broke under that of the locomotive and tender (or, perhaps, 
3,000 foot-tons). Trautwine gives the crushing strength of firm 
ice a¥ 167-250 pounds per square inch. Colonel Ludlow, in his 
experiments in 1881, on 6-12-inch cubes, found 292-889 pounds for 
pure hard ice, and 222-820 pounds for inferior grades, and on the 
Delaware River, 700 pounds for clear ice and 4oo pounds or less 
for ice near the mouth, where it is more or less disintegrated by 
the action of salt-water, etc. Experiments of Gzowski gave 203 
pounds; those of others, 310-320 pounds. The tensile strength 
was found by German experiments to be 142-223 pounds per 
square inch. The shearing strength has been given as 75-119 
pounds per square inch. The average specific gravity of ice is 
0.92. In freezing, water increases in volume from 1-9 to 1-18, or 
an average of 1-11; when floating, 11-12 is immersed.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


SOME TACOMA ASTRONOMY.—‘‘ Some very curious things get into print 
sometimes,” says Popular Astronomy, ,January. “A correspondent of the 
San Francisco Examiner from Tacoma recently says that beautiful shells, 
such as are found only in equatorial regions, have been discovered at 
Tacoma 4oo feet under the surface of the tide flats, and that certain persons 
interested have been collecting data for a few years past bearing on the 
question whether or not the earth’s axis has changed in previous time, and 
that the finding of these shells settles the question affirmatively. How 
easy the conclusion! The same article contains the startling announce- 
ment that probably in the fall of 1901, about Christmas time, when ‘the 
planets are all lined upin a row, on one side of the sun (a thing not 
recorded astronomically), ‘another change in the earth’s axis will take 
place not to be repeated for more than a million of years in the future. 
We do not doubt the finding of the shells in the artesian well, nor is it im- 
possible that they belong to those known to exist only in the equatorial 
regions of the earth; but because they are in that particular locality it is 
not proof that the axis of the earth has changed through an angle of 30° or 
40° some time in its past history, however interesting the incident may be. 
The incident comes infinitely short of that. Much lesscan any one predict 
such results from any possible arrangement of the planets in 1901. The 
supposed arrangement of the planets at that date is an utter impossibility.” 


“THIRTY years ago,” says The Railway Review in an editorial article, 
“there was but one technical school, as we know this term to-day, and now 
there are somany that there seems to be considerable danger that the 
school will take a higher place in the mind of the student than it ought to 
occupy. There is some evidence of an overestimation of the value of the 
technical training taken as a qualification forthe work of engineering prac- 
tise in any of its branches. Nearly all young graduates have to learn that 
the practical work which they first get after leaving school is of the great- 
est value to them, perhaps, of all which they may ever undertake, and this 
should enable them to properly estimate the value of the school work, 
which is simply a factor in the whole course of necessary preparation.”’ 


A MAGNETIC BLOWPIPE.—‘‘ One of the latest developments in electric 
welding,’’ according to Engineering, ‘is an adoption of the well-known 
phenomenon that the electric are is deflected when a magnet is brought 
near it. On placing a powerful electric magnet beside the arc, the latter 
is driven outward, and a tongue of flame is formed which resembles an 
ordinary blowpipe flame, only of much greater intensity. The system is 
known as the Zerener system. and the electric furnace consists of two car- 
bons, which form the arc, and which can be fed by hand or automatically, 
and a horseshoe electro-magnet, which can be adjusted in any position. 
The fact that the arc may be deflected in any required direction enables 
welding and brazing to be carried out in positions which would be prac- 
tically impossible in ordinary welding furnaces.” 

IN The Popular Science Monthly, December, Sydney G. Fisher seeks to 
show that the population of the United States is now less than it would 
have become through increase of the native population had it continued to 
increase at the rate it did through fifty years following the Revolution of 
the colonies, and had immigration been wholly prohibited. He dates the 
first decline in the rate of native increase from the year 1830, when the 
effects of immigration were first seriously felt. 


The Journal of Insanity says that “ genius oftentimes seems to have about 
it a touch of madness, and insanity sometimes shows streaks of genius, but 
the relation between the two is accidental, not essential. If this has been 


said before, it will do no harm to say it again, as an antidote to the mixture 
of each to which Nordau, and Lombroso, and others are just now treating 
the civilized world.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


DID CHRIST TEACH SOCIAL DEMOCRACY? 


E not only taught social democracy, but His whole mission 

on earth was to establish it—this is the claim made by Dr. 

Josef Ritter, in the Vienna Deutsche Worte, by many considered 

to be the ablest scientific and literary exponent of the principles 

of social democracy published on the continent. Dr. Ritter’s 

claim is not intended as a sensational deliverance, but is a well- 

meant effort to demonstrate that Jesus of Nazareth was the pro- 

tagonist of the principles now advocated by modern social demo- 

crats. The run of thought and argument is not without special 
interest. In substance it is the following: 


The author places himself squarely on the standpoint of the 
most modern Biblical criticism, accepting only the “genuine 
Lord’s sayings” as reliable sources for the discovery of who Jesus 
actually was and what His real teachings were. In this way he 
gets rid of the entire fourth Gospel and of much in the other 
three. He is, however, frank enough to confess that even that 
which remains he does not utilize as do the liberal critics, taking 
as literal what they interpret figuratively and taking figuratively 
what they accept in the literal sense. He thus feels that he isa 
Copernicus of modern theology, having in his possession the real 
key to unlock the enigma of the character and teachings of the 
Nazarene. 

With these methods he has discovered that Jesus was really 
not a religious teacher at all, but that He was a social philoso- 
pher. During the years between His early youth and His en- 
trance upon public ministry He made Himself acquainted with 
the political philosophers of Greece and Rome, notably Aristotle 
and Seneca. The proof of this lies in His teachings, and in the 
fact that these can not possibly have grown out of an entirely 
Jewish soil. Christ in His teaching, such as when He claimed 
that blasphemy could be forgiven (Mark iii. 28), went even fur- 
ther than Socrates. He also did away with all old religious cus- 
toms, rejected the necessity of a visible temple, and taught that 
the only temple needed was that created by God Himself. When 
Christ speaks of “God,” He does not mean this in the ordinary 
sense of the term, but this is synonymous with “the collective 
state.” When He accordingly depicts the glory of the “ Kingdom 
of God,” which He had come to inaugurate, He means merely 
the great socialistic and communistie state He will establish. 
“God” is accordingly for Him not a religious conception, but, as 
the provider of daily bread to whom men are to pray, the term 
can refer only to that Lord who alone can provide all men with 
what they really need, and this is “the collective state.” This 
then is the “ Kingdom of God.” 

That this was the ideal of Jesus of Nazareth is supported by 
both historical and exegetical testimony. The author claims that 
the entire Old Testament proceeds from the standpoint that 
wealth is unlawful and is even theft. The Mosaic legislation 
already took the first steps toward freeing men from the curse of 
private property, by converting the country of the Jews, at least 
in a great measure, into a collective state. With the beginning 
of the period of the kings things began to change for the worse 
in this regard, and the poor people were the objects of tyrannous 
oppression. Against this the prophets, as the representatives of 
old-fashioned rights, began to protest loud and long, and prom- 
ised in many visions that the future Messianic rule should change 
all this again (Ezek. xxxiv. 2, 10, 23; xlv. 8, 9; Is. xlii. and Ixv. 
21sg.). The realization of this ideal of the prophets was the 
object of Jesus’ ambition. He aimed at the establishment of a 
Jewish national state, out of which should in the course of time 
be developed this international collective state. For this reason 
He aimed to be chosen as King of the Jews, feeling sure of the 
sanction of the Roman authorities, as He had advised that tribute 
be paid to their government. His refusal of the crown on one 
occasion is to be attributed to the fact that the time was not ripe. 
This ideal naturally aroused the ire of the wealthy and privileged 
classes, and it was their hatred that eventually made Him a 
martyr in the cause of the poor. Christ's taking the sins of the 
world upon Himself means that He concentrated on Himself all 
the selfish anger of the rich, hoping that His blood should prove to 
be the seed that would bring forth the era of freedom for the poor, 
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The Biblical proof for these propositions is found in the pecul- 
iar interpretation of the passages describing Jesus and His work. 
When He describes His Kingdom as not being of this world, He 
meant merely to say that His rule is not in accordance with the 
social order existing at that time inthe world. Thus thechildren 
of this world are the representatives of the old order of things, 
and the children of God or the children of light are really the 
adherents of social democracy. In the Sermon on the Mount 
Jesus makes the formal demand on the rich to give up their pos- 
sessions to the poor. According to Luke vi. 24, 25, the state is to 
confiscate the possessions of the rich; the poor, or moderately 
wealthy, according to Matt. vi. 31, 32, are asked voluntarily to 
give up their property for the good of the community. In return 
for this Jesus offers not only a full satisfaction of the needs of all 
(Matt. vi. 33), but even a reward of a hundredfold (Matt. xix. 
29), and a security in all stations of life against thieves and others 
(Matt. vi. 20)—a security which.can be offered only by the collec- 
tive state. The beatitudes are to be interpreted accordingly. In 
spirit, those without possessions are blessed—z.e., their bliss con- 
sists in this, that they confidently hope for the establishment of 
the kingdom promised them. 

And when shall all this happen and these promises be realized ? 
Christ told us in the words which theologians erroneously refer to 
the destruction of Jerusalem. A bloodless or social revolution 
marks the end of the world, z.e., the period when the old order 
of things shall give way to the new on socialistic principles. 
Then shall the ideals of Jesus of Nazareth, for which He lived 
and died, become facts and realities.— 7vans/ated and Condensed 
Jor Tue Literary Dicest. 





IS THE TIDE TURNING? 


N our last issue we presented parts of an argument, from 7/e 

Methodist Review, purporting to show signs of a return of 

the world from doubt and agnosticism to religious faith. Under 

the title of “Religious Phases of the Year” [1895], The Watch- 
man (Baptist, Boston) speaks hopefully on this subject. Itsays 


“The epoch of bald materialism which followed the exposition 
of the Darwinian theories, and the exclusive attention to physi- 
cal phenomena, has been replaced by an increasing recognition of 
the spiritual factor in the organization of the universe and its 
primacy in human life. Like Hamlet to Horatio, Theology has 
said to Science, ‘There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, than areedreamt of in your philosophy.’ And Science 
has heeded the suggestion. The revival of idealism, and the 
vogue of monism, are simply phases of the movement of thought 
from the philosophy which deified frog-sperm. 

“If we do not mistake, the last twelvemonth has witnessed the 
beginnings of a closer consolidation of evangelical Christianity 
throughout the world. The proposal for Christian union by bar- 
gain and concession has received a reverse. It does not look 
nearly so hopeful as a year ago. But the movement of thought 
and the pressure of events have constrained all Christian churches 
to ask themselves what are their own essential doctrines and to 
examine their foundations afresh. The human accretions about 
the vital principles of Christianity never counted for so little as 
they do to-day, and the principles themselves for so much. ‘The 
clearest thinkers in all the churches see that modern problems and 
opportunities demand that nothing shall be held as the Gosp« 
which is not essential to the Christian revelation; and that, like a 
ship about to meet a storm or an army to engage in battle, the 
Church of Christ must discard every superfluity and simply 
retain that which is essential to her life and efficiency. Men are 
coming to see that it is ridiculous to attempt to convert th¢ 
heathen of our own towns to the enthusiasm for the partizan issues 
that divided Europe in the sixteenth century, or to transplant to 
Japan and China the sectarianism of the West. In this new em 
phasis that is being placed upon the essentials of the faith ther 
is a brighter augury for real Christian union than in the forma! 
agreements which men sign and then continue to go their ow! 
ways.” 


The Watchman thinks that the political rearrangement of the 
far East is compelling the Christian church to treat religious 
questions with a new breadth. In this connection it says: 


“The Gospel was designed for the world, but too often we have 
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narrowed our conception of it to the measure of the necessities of 
our own communities. Missionary work has sometimes sought 
to reproduce in Oriental countries an Occidental type of thought 
and civilization. We have sometimes overlooked the fact that, 
just as Dakota and Egyptian and Indian wheat differ, but ail are 
wheat, so the Christian life developed in Burma or Japan may 
not be the less Christian because it differs from our Anglo-Saxon 
ideals. The events which have taken place the last year are too 
momentous and far-reaching for any single brain to grasp their 
ultimate issues. But at least we can see that the whoie world has 
come into new and closer relations, and that the command to 
preach the Gospel to every creature comes with an unwonted 
urgency that compels us to preach a Gospel that meets the neces- 
sities of every creature, and develops his whole life along the 
lines of its normal growth.” 





UNBELIEF IN THE MIRACLES OF JESUS. 


i” the eyes of an ignorant person the skilful prestidigitateur or 

the expert chemist may pass for a thaumaturgist; but the 
moment one explains to this ignorant person the means employed 
to accomplish the wonders, he will cease to see miracles in them. 
If, before being thus enlightened, he believes that he sees mira- 
cles in what astonishes him, it is because he can not imagine that 
there may be means perfectly natural avd accessible to all for 


producing these marvelous effects. Hence he attributes them to 


a superhuman power—to God or to the devil. Arguing in such 
fashion, Prof. Albert Réville, of the College de France, Paris, 
opens his paper, in The New World, on “The Miracles of Jesus 


‘n the Synoptic Gospels.” He then says: 


“If anything denotes the change in the human mind which has 
taken place during a century and a half, it is assuredly the point 
of view from which miracles have come to be regarded by the 
immense majority of men who know and reflect. Their skepti- 
cism, not to say their incredulity, in this respect, has spread 
among the masses who do not always have very substantial rea- 
sons for sharing it. It is in the air of the time—the resultant of 
innumerable minor experiences which have ended in forming a 
compact mass. The anti-miraculous movement began with the 
Reformation, which, in fact, banished the supernatural from the 
church, that is, from the ordinary, practical life of the church, 
and which, moreover, found itself compelled to deny the miracles 
that continued to flourish in Roman Catholicism. It is true that 
the Reformation claimed to preserve faith ia the reality of the 
biblical miracles. It was a very difficult position to hold. In 
truth the same reasons which were used to support the reality of 
these miracles could just as well have been applied to the more 
recent miracles of which the Catholic Church boasted. We know 
how the necessity for the former was explained. But were there 
no longer incurable diseases to heal, doubters to confound, and 
sinners to convert? Had the missionaries who carried Christian- 
ity to the heathen peoples of America or the extreme East no 
need, as the first apostles had, to be accredited in the same man- 
ner to those who they were seeking to gain? From that time on, 
in order to justify their negations, Protestants were forced to 
examine the miraculous acts that were brought up against them. 
Whether they found them insufficiently attested, or saw in them 
the exalted phantoms of imagination; whether the miracles ap- 
peared grotesque to them (as indeed they were sometimes) ; 
whether the accounts could not be subjected to any serious criti- 
cism; or whether, finally, they awakened the suspicion of culpa- 
ble fraud, this examination confirmed them in their unbelief.” 


Professor Réville says that it may be that, by very reason of 
the religious greatness of Jesus, the sovereign beauty of His 
teaching, the inexpressible charm which He exercised over the 
Galilean multitude for a time, and the indestructible and passion- 
ate love which He inspired in those who followed Him closely and 
Temained faithful to Him, His biographers, in reproducing a tra- 
dition already full of accounts marked by the stamp of enthusi- 
asm, may have scattered miracles with full hands upon the truly 
historical course of His public career, without suspecting the 
objections that this manner of procedure would raise later on.” 


“ 
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Professor Réville’s mode of examining the miracles is illustrated 
in the following extract: 


“Let us take, for example, the episode of the raising of the 
daughter of Jairus. According to Mark the father of this very 
sick child comes to find Jesus, tells Him that she is at the point 
of death (ecyatwe éxer) and begs him to come and heal her by 
laying His hands upon her. -Jesus grants his prayer. On the 
way, they come and tell Jairus that his daughter is dead. Jesus 
bids him not to despair. He dismisses the crowd which followed 
Him, and those who were already filling the house with their 
lamentations. He tells them that the child is not dead but sleep- 
ing. Then entering her chamber, accompanied by only three of 
His disciples and the parents of the young girl, He takes her by 
the hand and bids her rise; she rises indeed, and He orders them 
to give her something toeat. It is a remarkable feature, recur- 
ring very often in the case of miracles which, it seems to us, 
would have been blazed abroad as much as possible, that Jesus 
forbids them to speak of the event, as if, under the circumstances 
described, it could have remained unknown. But putting this 
point aside, it is evident that Mark’s narrative leaves us abso- 
lutely uncertain whether a real death, or an apparent one, a syn- 
cope or a comatose state, deceiving the persons present, was in- 
tended. In Luke viii. 42 there is a tendency to represent the 
child as already dead when the father comes to find Jesus (a7é- 
Ovyoxev) , and it isno longer a question, as in Mark, of healing her; 
he is toraise her. But in Matt. ix. 18, she is unquestionably dead 
(éreAevTyoev), so that the first evangelist was obliged to suppress 
the detail according to which Jairus was informed of the death of 
his child only on his return to his house, and we no longer com- 
prehend at all the assertion of Jesus to those present that she is 
not dead but sleeping. We can not doubt, according to text of 
Matthew, that we have here a resurrection in the full force of the 
term. Iam much inclined to believe that the three narrators had 
fundamentally the same idea, but that the common source which 
they have embodied was much less explicit, and spoke of an 
extraordinary cure rather than of aresurrection. If it had plainly 
affirmed the miracle, the evangelist Mark would not have been 
one to dream of attenuating it or rendering it doubtful. We are 
thus led to affirm a marked gradation in the manner in which the 
event is related in the three gospels, and the primitive narrative, 
or that which is nearest to the primitive sourse, that of Mark, 
leaves the fullest room for the supposition that something other 
than a resurrection is in question here.” 





IMMORALITY OF CHURCH ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS. 


HE question of the morality of church entertainments con- 
tinues to interest certain critics and essayists. Rev. Wil- 

liam Bayard Hale contributes to the January /orum “ A Study of 
Church Entertainments,” in which he severely denounces such 


means of raising money. Mr. Hale was lately in receipt of a 


printed advertisement of a “fair,” for the benefit of a certain 
church, in the shape of a card which, besides containing the pro- 
gram, bore the inscription, from “Two Gentlemen of Verona,” 


“*Tis an honorable kind of thievery.” He thinks that this in- 


scription is only equaled by the robust candor of a clergyman 
who, in his speech opening a similar church bazaar, said: 


“ 7 


hey come to be cheated [/aughter and applause), and if 
they don’t come to be cheated a little, they deserve to be cheated 
a good deal [renewed applause.” 


Upon this Mr. Hale says: 


“It will not be well to take this too seriously, and to wax with 
the indignation that will rise in the bosoms of some old-fashioned 
honest folk who still cherish the notion that Christ’s church 
should ever promote holy living and a serious and dignified 
morality. Let us have our laugh over its naive immorality, 
almost saved from itself by confessing to itself; but ¢#en let us 
think a moment what it means that such a confession can “be 
made thus easily, jocularly—that is, can be made without horror 
—by a Christian church! The confession can be made so calmly 
because it is a confession to what everybody knows and is known 
to know. It is a matter of common knowledge that churches 
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have methods of raising money which are fraudulent, and no- 
body is horrified by the knowledge, because nobody to-day takes 
the churches any more seriously than they take themselves. 

“It is indeed difficult for the imagination to connect these 
modern societies, occupied in giving fairs, suppers, and popular 
entertainments, with the undivided church which once worshiped 
God in simplicity and seriousness, filled with heavenly aspira- 
tions. Modern religious methods do not find their patterns in 
the earlier church. We are not informed, I ventured to submit 
to the last church congress in the United States, that the church 
at Ephesus or Philippi ever advertised a bazaar, a clam-bake, or 
a strawberry sociable. We have no information that St. Paul 
was accustomed to give stereopticon lectures, Barnabas operating 
the lantern. It is not clearly established that St. Athanasius ever 
arranged a kirmess, a broom drill, or a pink tea. There seems, 
then, to be no inherent necessity for the church to undertake the 
amusement of the public. Our Lord knew, I conceive, what the 
nineteenth century would need at the hands of His church; but 
He left it no direction, explicit or implicit, to open eating-houses 
and theaters. He seems to have been entirely ignorant of any 
time to come when it would be best for His blood-bought church 
to transform itself into a system of concert-halls, kitchens, and 
entertainment-bureaus.” 


Mr. Hale is convinced that thé necessity for such a transforma- 
tion of the church is not one inherent in its character, but has 
been forced upon it “by conditions which are the result of divi- 
sions in the church.” It is “sectarianism,” he asserts, which has 
made “the religious show” a necessity. On this point he re- 
marks: 


“Does any one claim that churches have awakened to a better 
understanding of their function than the Founder and the Apos- 
tles had? Noone claims it. Is it pretended that sacred negro 
minstrels, dances, light opera, and vaudeville are to-day more 
essential to the salvation of men than prayer, worship, the read- 
ing of the Scriptures, and the administration of the Sacraments? 
It is not pretended. ‘The plain fact is that the luxury of having 
one hundred and forty sects is expensive, and the money to pay 
for it has to be raised in some fashion. In communities where 
one Catholic church would be gladly and fully supported by the 
voluntary offerings of the community, half a dozen denominations 
can not gain a support without going into business and baiting 
the public with fairs and theatricals.” 


Mr. Hale then gives extracts from a record of church entertain- 
ments, which he has been keeping for some time, and comments 
on their ludicrous and hurtful character. He says in closing: 


“I charge, then, that, besides its hundred other sins, the divi- 
sion of the church—most absurd and inexcusable of economic 
errors—has desecrated holy places and holy days; has assaulted 
all reverence; has given thousands who might have been won to 
the higher life an utterly ignoble conception of religion; has re- 
duced Christian congregations to the level of fakirs and poor 
actors; has turned clergy into scrambling mountebanks; and has 
dishonored Christian womanhood. 

“The world does not need the church as a purveyor of vaude- 
ville; the church does not deserve perpetuation even for the 
glory with which it may crown itself as the producer of light 
operatic diversion. The world does need and is piteously crying 
out for the church to do that for which—divided—it is hopelessly 
inefficient. Let the vision of the Catholic Church take possession 
of the souls of men, and in place of the pauperized sects which, 
rivaling each other in vulgarity, contend for the miserable dollar 
of the public, the world will see an institution consecrated again 
to the service of humanity, to the proclamation of the Gospel, to 
the spreading of the story of the tragedy and sacrifice of Calvary, 
generously maintained by a charity eager to witness to the con- 
straining power of the love of our Savior.” 





ACCORDING to the Indianapolis Journal a clergyman of that city has 
undertaken to demonstrate that the saying of Scripture that “tho your 
sing be as scarlet,” etc., is really a statement of scientific fact so far as the 
color of sin is concerned. He asserts that scientific experiments have de- 
veloped that sin is scarlet. These experiments were made at the Smith- 
sonian Institution. By means of a chemical process the perspiration of a 
person aroused by sinful passion was subjected toa test that disclosed a 
pinkish color. Forty experiments were made, and in each test the result 
was the same. 
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THE FAITH OF WASHINGTON. 


HERE has probably never been any question of Washing- 
ton’s religious faith, and there is nowhere any record of his 

acts not in perfect consonance with his spiritual belief. In an 
article on Washington, in 7he Lutheran Quarterly for January, 
Rev. Frederick W. Conrad says that Christianity was the mold- 
ing power of Washington’s great character; that the more his 
character is examined and compared with that of others who have 
taken a prominent part in the founding and government of 
nations, the greater does his superiority appear. But what, asks 
Mr. Conrad, gave Washington his preeminence? The answer is: 


“It was not genius, for his constitutional endowments were not 
extraordinary. It was not learning, for his literary attainments 
were of an ordinary character. It was not eloquence, for he was 
not gifted with oratorical powers. It was his moral excellence 
and his piety. 

“Washington was a Christian. Study his private life, amid the 
shades of Mount Vernon; contemplate his career as a soldier at 
the head of the army ; scrutinize the acts of his administration as 
Chief Magistrate of the Republic, and you will constantly find 
proofs that he was governed by Christian principle. If we ex- 
clude the molding power of Christianity in the formation of 
Washington's character we can neither account for nor interpret 
it. Depraved human nature could not bring forth, under the 
most favorable circumstances, such a man, such a hero, such a 
ruler, such a patriot, and such a statesman! Heathenism, in the 
highest stages of civilization attained in all ages and lands, has 
produced no character approximating to that of Washington.” 


Mr. Conrad then proceeds to a study of the life of Washington 
—the relation of his whole character to Christianity—tracing 
throughout his entire career the dominating influence of deep 
piety. We quote briefly: 


“He believed in the special providence of God and attributed 
every favorable event, his own success and the ultimate triumph 
of the cause of liberty, to its direction and superintendence. In 
speaking of the progress of the war, and the manner in which the 
Americans had sustained it, he said: ‘The hand of Providence 
has been so conspicuous in all this that he must be worse than an 
infidel who lacks faith, and more than wicked who has not 
gratitude enough to acknowledge his obligations. I am sure . 
there never was a people who have more reason to acknowledge 
the divine interposition in their affairs, than the people of the 
United States; and I should be pained to believe that they have 
forgotten that agency, which was so often manifested during our 
Revolution, or that they have failed to consider the omnipotence 
of that God who is alone able to protect them.’ He regarded 
Jehovah as the God of battles and constantly prayed to Him for 
victéry and success in founding our nation.” 


Speaking of the last official act which Washington performed, 
that of resigning his commission as General-in-Chief into the 
hands of Congress, when he closed his military career with the 
words, “I consider it an indispensable duty to close this last act 
of my Official life by commending the interests of our dearest 
country to the protection of Almighty God, and those who have 
the superintendence of them to His holy keeping,” Mr. Conrad 
says: 


“These were the sentiments and such was the practise of Wash- 
ington. In him we find the exercise of the highest military au- 
thority, regulated by the soundest Christian principles. The 
Christian man was not sunk in the unchristian soldier, but the 
Christian man appeared in the Christian soldier. The Christian 
virtues of his private life he maintained without blemish during 
his military career. What he recommended and enjoined upon 
others, he practised himself; what he condemned and reproved 
in others, he avoided himself. Thus by his unwavering devotion 
to religious principle, amid all the vicissitudes of war, he won 
the esteem of his officers, the attachment of his soldiers, the con- 
fidence of his countrymen, and the admiration of the world.” 


We quote again briefly from the closing paragraph of Mr. 
Conrad's paper: 


“Tt is evident, therefore, from the character, principles, and 
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patriotic services of Washington, that the American people owe 
to Christianity, directly and indirectly, not only their individual 
and domestic, but also their national and political blessings. It 
was Christianity raised him up, molded his character, qualified 
him for his work, directed his course, and crowned his efforts with 


success. They should, therefore, prize Christianity as a sacred 
national legacy entrusted: to their safe-keeping for the benefit of 
posterity, and indignantly frown down every attempt to under- 
mine its principles, and to inaugurate the reign of infidelity in 
their national affairs.” 





THE DRINK-EVIL IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


ROF. W. GARDEN BLAIKIE, D.D., of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, contributes to The Christian Intelligencer a thought- 
ful article on the drink-sin ifi the Old Testament. It is a note- 
worthy fact, Dr. Blaikie says, that the sin of drunkenness is more 
frequently referred to in the Old Testament thaninthe New. He 
reviews the numerous instances of ruin and disgrace which befell 
various personages in Old-Testament history on account of in- 
dulgence in strong drink, and maintains that intemperance was 
the principal cause of the overthrow of the kingdoms of Israel 
and Judah. He cites the testimony of the prophets on this point. 
Thus Isaiah speaks of the drunkards in the state, whose “God 
was their belly,” and whose motto was "Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die.” In his ‘fifth chapter Isaiah recounts a series 
of six terrible woes against the sinners of Judah and Jerusalem, 
and two of these woes are hurled against the drunkard: “Wo 
unto them that rise up early in the morning that they may follow 
strong drink, and continue unto night until wine inflame them! 
And a harp and the viol, and the tabret and the pipe and wine 
are in their feasts.” Dr. Blaikie shows also that it was when 
wealth and prosperity came tothe Hebrew state that the drink-evil 
began to assume its most threatening proportions. We quote: 


“In the kingdom of Israel there was evidently a great influx of 
wealth under Jereboam II. We have an indirect proof of this in 
what is recorded as having taken place a few years later in the 
reign of Menahem, when the Assyrian invasion took place under 
Pul, and Menahem had to buy him off with a bribe of a thousand 
talents of silver. To raise this amount, somewhere about two 
million dollars, Menahem exacted a contribution of fifty shekels 
(about twenty-five dollars) from ‘all the mighty men of wealth’ 
—which would imply that in his little kingdom there were some 
80,000 persons who might be called ‘mighty men of wealth. 

“And how did they spend their money? Our newspapers 
sometimes tell us of the fabulous sums spent by rich men on their 
entertainments, and in those days the cost of feasting must have 
been on a corresponding scale. The prophet Amos gives us a 
vivid picture of it: *‘Wotothem... that lie on beds of ivory, 
and stretch themselves upon their couches, and eat the lambs of 
the flock, and the calves out of the midst of the stall, that chant 
to the sound of the viol, and invent to themselves instruments of 
music, like David; that drink wine in bowls, and anoint them- 
selves with the chief ointments, but they are not grieved for the 
affliction of Joseph.’ How changed from the days of Abraham, 
when animal food was hardly known, and it was only on rare 
emergencies that a ‘calf, tender and good,’ was killed, ‘the fatted 
calf’ of the parable of the prodigal son, in order to provide an 
unusual entertainment forstrangers! Inthedays of Amos, feast- 
ing had become a kind of fine art, and all that could gratify ‘the 
lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eye and the pride of life’ was 
heaped together in profusion day by day. Men poured out 
streams of wealth for the decoration of their houses and on musi- 
cians and musical instruments; the choicest of the’ flocks and 
herds were sacrificed for their tables; costly vessels were pur- 
chased for their wines, and costly wines for their vessels; and as 
is still so common, the demon of selfishness reigned over all; 
public calamities excited no feeling of distress; ‘they were not 
grieved for the affliction of Joseph.’ Their god was their belly 
and their motto: ‘Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.’ 
Unsanctified wealth was followed by the ruin of their country; 
wine destroyed the heart; the old patriotic cry, ‘Pro aris et 
Jocis,’ for our altars and our firesides, roused no emotion; and 
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the consequences was that many who had been accustomed to 
feast in houses of ivory, regaled with fragrant scents and joyous 
music, ended their days in captivity, and devoured their scanty 
morsel to the music of clanking chains, amid the gloom and 
stench of the dungeon.” 





Pope Leo XIII. Not on the “ Index.”—In reference 
to the report that a book written some years ago by the present 
Pope is to be found on the /mdex Expurgatovius (see LirERARY 
DicEst, January 4), 7ke Ave Maria characterizes the rumor as 
“‘a curious blunder of the secular press,” and says: “It was said 
that the Holy Father, while Archbishop of Perugia, had published 
an ascetic werk which was afterward placed under ban; and sen- 
sational scribes hailed this news as evidence against papal infalli- 
bility. Every Catholic knows that even were the statement true 
dogma would in nowise be affected; but the fact is that the con- 
demned work was written by a canon of Perugia while the future 
Pope was Archbishop of that See. - Mgr. Pecci did not even give 
the work his zmprimatur.” The Church Progress (Roman 
Catholic) also denies that Pope Leo XIII. wrote the book in ques- 
tion, and remarks: “The author was a Rev. Carlo Paoletti, a 
parish priest of the diocese of Perugia, who was at one time con- 
fined for insanity, and who manifested afterward an abnormal 
devotion for the Blessed Virgin. He wrote the book in question 
without ecclesiastical approval, and Archbishop Pecci, out of re- 
gard for its author, who was a worthy man, tho mentally unbal- 
anced, did his best to stop the sale, and bought all the remaining 
copies from the printer.” 





No Chance to Brag in Heaven.—“Mr. Moody has a 
popular and very telling way of ‘hitting’ the errors which are so 
rife in the theologicai thinking of many personsto-day. Speaking 
of salvation by grace he has said: ‘It is well that a man can’t 
save himself; for if a man could only work his own way into 
heaven, you never would hear the last of it. Why, down here in 
this world, if a man happens to get a little ahead of his fellows, 
and scrapes a few thousand dollars together, you’ll hear him 
bragging about his being a self-made man’ and telling how he 
began as a poor boy and worked his way up in the world. I've 
heard so much of this sort of thing that I’m sick and tired of the 
whole business; and I’m glad we shan’t have men bragging 
through all eternity how they worked their way into heaven.’”— 
The Mid-Continent. 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


MANY will be surprised to learn of the numerical strength of the Method- 
ist Protestant denomination, a branch of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
According to its latest statistical report it has 1,422 ministers in active 
service. Ithas 174,572 members, 4,109 probationers, 2,356 churches, 462 parson- 
ages, and 112,131 Sunday-school scholars. This denomination is specially 
strongin Maryland and Pennsylvania. It has two ably conducted religious 
papers: 7he Methodist Protestant, of Baltimore, and The Methodist Recorder, 
of Pittsburg. 


THE trustees of the United Society of Christian Endeavor have deter- 
mined to hold their future national conventions on a somewhat different 
plan than formerly. The general meetings will be held in churches, per- 
haps fifteen or twenty at the same time. These meetingsare to be devoted 
solely to Christian Endeavor topics, while great tents will be devoted to 
mass-meetings and fellowship exercises. 


The Freeman, of London (Baptist), has a leading editorial on the war 
scare, under the title ** A Little Cloud from Hell.” Speaking of the action 
of our Congress, it says: ‘The vote of $100,000 for inquiry was reasonable 
enough, But the proposed vote of $100,000,000 for war preparation is so 
Satanic that it could only have been inspired from hell. And that is the 
only place in the universe where it can bring joy.” 


ROBERTSON NICOLL, editor of 7he British Weekly, thinks that one of the 
greatest desiderata of English literature is a really great commentary 
upon the Sermon on the Mount. He states, also, that the late Dr. R. W. 
Dale intended to prepare such a work, but it was one of several projects 
which his lamented death left uncompleted. 


The Congregationalist remarks that the Jews at last have their revenge 
on Babylon. Nearly 2,500 years ago Babylon took the whole nation into 
captivity, but two Jews of Bagdad have now bought all that is left of 
Babylon. 


A CANVASS of eight blocks in New York city by federated churches shows 
that only 1,520 out of 8,800 people attended any church, tho 4,o00 pro- 
fessed to be church-members ; 650 out of 3,000 wage-earners had to work an 
Sunday. 


BISHOP FERRAUD, the author of “L’Irlande Contemporaire,” at whose 
consecration a delegation from Ireland assisted, is one of the nine cardi- 
nals to be created at the next Papal consistory. He is Bishop of Autun, 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN IMBROGLIO. 


Yebber the South African question has assumed a dangerous 

aspect rather suddenly, its causes are as historical as the 
Monroe doctrine. Premier Rhodes, Sir Hercules Robinson, and 
Dr. Jameson are ardent adherents of the idea that the whole 
world must ultimately belong to the Engiish race, and the adven- 
turous doctor has simply gone forth to translate this theory into 
facts in South Africa. The history of the quarrel between Boers 
and British is, briefly told, as follows: 

When Holland was forced to relinquish the Cape Colony to 
England, the settlers there had, during the preceding centuries, 
already assumed the character of a distinct nation, calling them- 
selves Afrikanders—a name which is now erroneously applied to 
the English-speaking section of the population. ‘The Cape set- 
tlers, called Boers (d0eren, z.e., farmers, from their calling), 
refused to become British subjects. As the land they inhabited 
had been ceded to England, they moved over the border, and, 
conquering the negro tribes, formed new states after the manner 
of the pioneers of ourown West. The British Government always 
waited until such a new territory was in a settled condition, and 
then annexed it, having formulated the docrine, “Once a British 
subject, always a British subject.” Farther north than the 
Transvaal the Boers could not go, as the climate is too unhealthy 
for whites. They had given up every other settlement, but they 
turned upon their pursuers in these two states, and won their in- 
dependence. 

In the Transvaal a foreigner of good character becomes a citi- 
zen after five years’ residence. Immigrants of the agricultural 
classes generally become loyal Transvaalers within that time. 
They learn the language of the country and modify the spelling 
of their names to suit its new pronunciation, after the manner of 
our own immigrants. The British section of the digger popula- 
tion, however, openly avow that they will annex the Transvaal to 
the British Empire by their votes, and demand that suffrage be 
given them upon their entering within the Republic. 

The Boers, on the other hand, declare that a floating mining 
population is of no value to the country. They assert that these 
foreigners do not add to its wealth, do not develop its resources, 
and are of too adventurous a character to become valuable and 
patriotic citizens of the Republic. The Boers are of opinion that 
these foreigners, who openly assert that they deplore the inde- 
pendence of the Republic, should at least be made to pay part of 
their treasures to the government of a state which they have en- 
tered only to gather gold, whose laws they hate and whose people 
they treat with open contempt, disdaining to learn even their 
language, altho every facility is offered for doing so. 

European mail bearing upon the bloody ending of Dr. 
Jameson’s attempt to conquer the Boers is not yet at hand, but 
the following extracts, published a few days before the struggle 
had reached its climax, will show that many Englishmen doubted 
the justice of the miners’ cause. 

A writer in The 7imes, London, said: 


“Among all the white men now thronging Johannesburg and 
other parts of the Transvaal in search of gold, how many can 
say with truth that they know anything of the Dutch farmer? 
Not one man ina hundred. They will sneer at him, laugh at his 
guttural tongue and his heavy, uncouth ways, rail at his govern- 
ment; but as for taking the trouble to acquire his language and 
find out something of the inner heart of the man, they will not do 
it—in their feverish search for fortune they have not the time.” 


The African Critic, London, a mining journal intensely an- 


 tagonistic to the Boers, says: 


“Tho the British element largely predominates among the alien 
population, there is a large residuum of men of other nationali- 
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ties, notably Germans and Americans, with a fair sprinkling of 
French and Russians, and a few Italians. These people have as 
much right to be considered, in one way, as the majority, and it 
would be taking a leaf out of a Dutch book of proverbs if British 
subjects attempted or even desired to do otherwise. In this lies 
the weak point of the appeal to Great Britain.” 


The Westminster Gazette, too, thinks that “it is only just to 
regard the Transvaal question from a Boer point of view,” and 
does not believe that the Transvaal can be easily annexed to the 
British Empire. It says: 


“A lot of the talk about the readiness of the Uitlanders to ‘rise’ 
is merely bunkum. As we have seen, they are not united. Sec- 
ondly, the interests of the whole body of newcomers are by no 
means the same. There are Moderates and Radicals and masters 
and men on the Rand as in other parts of the world. In the third 
place, there is no reason for disguising the fact that powder-burn- 
ing is by no means to the taste of a considerable section of the 
Johannesburgers. In a word, they are hardly of the stuff of 
which revolutionists aremade. People in this country who speak 
glibly of the possibility of hostilities in the South African Re- 
public, do not know what they are talking about. To look for- 
ward with anything like equanimity to a conflict between the 
whites across the Vaal simply argues an ignorance of the com- 
plications of the situation in South Africa. The Boers are in 
many ways much more strongly entrenched in ows /and than 
casual critics understand.” 


If Mr. Chamberlain was not aware of the danger of an invasion 
of the South African Republic by the Matabeleland Britishers, 
this can not be said of the Conservative press in England. Be- 
fore the expedition of Dr. Jameson had become known to Europe 
in general, Zhe St. J/ames’s Gazette, London, said: 


“An armed collision is possible, in which the Johannesburg 
people may be trusted to take pretty good care of themselves, and 
there are plenty of young fellows in the surrounding British ter- 
ritory, men of the type of those who enabled Mr. Rhodes to smash 
Lo Ben, who will be likely to look in if there is prospect of 
trouble. In face of all this the responsibility of the Imperial 
Government will be a sufficiently grave one. A protracted guer- 
rilla conflict in the Transvaal can not be permitted, and England 
would probably have to intervene in force to restore order and 
suggest terms of a settlement. It might be wiser to intervene 
before the parties actually come to blows.” 





IRELAND’S RELATION TO GREAT BRITAIN 
AND AMERICA. 


F the opinions expressed in the newspapers of a people are 
worth anything, the Irish Nationalists are ready to rise in 
open revolt if war is declared by this country against Great 
Britain. “Ireland,” says the Dublin Judefendent, John Red- 
mond’s paper, “will go solid for the Republic.” But this is not 
all. The Nationalists in Ireland are firmly convinced that their 
compatriots in the United States will take care to bring about a 
struggle. Unzted Jreland says: 


“Let not Englishmen lay the flattering unction to their souls 
that because Irishmen have been divided during the last few 
years in a constitutional struggle, they must necessarily be 
divided in a great national emergency such as that created by 
the message of President Cleveland. Just such an emergency 
visited the disunited Irish nation in 1780. God knows it was no 
easy thing for the oppressed Catholics of Ireland to throw in their 
lot with the domineering Protestants of the Parliament which 
had carried out the penal laws; but when the touchstone of 
nationality was put to them, when it became a question of Ire- 
land’s freedom against a question of sectional rights, the Catho- 
lics of Ireland rushed to the standards of the volunteers, and we 
won the Parliament of ’82. . . . We thank heaven that if English- 
men can be united in a great crisis for their country, so, too, can 
Irishmen. The small petty differences will, no doubt, be per- 
severed in by the thoughtless; but to-day, we can tell England 
and England's rulers, the sentiment of Ireland in reference to the 
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Anglo-American difficulty is one solid, united, and inevitable 
sentiment from Cape Clear to the cliffs of Antrim.” 


Another Nationalist paper, Zhe /rish Catholic, Dublin, makes 
fun of the assumption of the British press that President Cleve- 
land’s message is “only” an electioneering dodge. It says: 


“If the President’s message was merely an electioneering man- 
euver, does that not prove that war with England is popular in 
the States? If it is any comfort to Britons to be told that it is 
‘good politics in America for the highest officer of state to defy 
the British Prime Minister,’ they are welcome to this enjoyment. 
Would it be good politics for Mr. Balfour to insult the President 
of the French Republic? Or would he willingly face his constit- 
uents immediately after threatening war against the Emperor of 
Germany upon some alleged trivial occasion. And if not—why? 
Because the good sense of Englishmen would recoil against a 
hollow trick to ‘catch votes.’” 


Referring to the moderate attitude of the New York news- 
papers, and the demand for undisturbed peace uttered by the 
New York Chamber of Commerce, the paper informs its readers 
that New York counts very little with Americans in general, and 
that ‘“‘stock-jobbers don’t rule the Republic.” In answer to a 
compliment tendered the Irish National press by the Dublin 
Daily Express for their moderation, Zhe /rish Catholic says: 


“Cheap threats and gauzy speculations on the prowess of phan- 
tom squadrons do us no good, and simply bring Ireland into con- 
tempt. We realize, exactly as our forefathers did, that ‘Eng- 
land’s difficulty is Ireland’s opportunity,’ but there is no necessity 
to placard this maxim on dead walls. . . . Mr. Walter Long and 
Lord Salisbury will discover that their fellow citizens who in 
Ireland are either ‘whipped curs’ or ‘ Hottentots’ exercise when 
exported sufficient influence to confound all their splendid poli- 
cies. If the Tories had accepted the Home Rule bill in 1893 they 
would not have lost control over the mouth of the Orinoco in 1895, 
plus a territory in Venezuela much larger than Ireland itself.” 


Many Irish papers also draw attention to the fact that the Lon- 
don 7imes as long ago as 1860 made the following prophecy : 


“There will then be again an Ireland, but a colossal Ireland, 
and an Ireland placed in the New World. We shall only have 
pushed the Celt westward ; ceasing for the future to be imprisoned 
between the Liffey and the Shannon, he will spread from New 
York to San Francisco. . . . We must gird our loins to encoun- 
ter the Nemesis of seven centuries of misgovernment. To the 





THE FAT BOY IN POLITICs, 


President Cleveland:—‘‘ Missus! Missns!!” 

Mrs. Britannia Wardle:—“I am sure I have always had a warm affection 
for you, Cousin Jonathan; I have always given you a hearty welcome when 
you have visited me; I invest millions of pounds with you; I buy your 
cotton and your corn; my bluest blood is poured into your democratic 
veins. I have tried to treat you nicely.” 

President Cleveland:—‘*I know you have.” 

Mrs. Britannia Wardle:—“ Well, come, what’s the meaning of this?” 

President Cleveland:—“ Missus, I wants to make your flesh creep.”’ 

—The Westminster Gazette. 
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end of time a hundred millions of people, spread over the largest 
habitable area in the world, and confronting us everywhere by 
sea and by land, will remember that their forefathers paid tithes 
to the Protestant clergy, rent to absentee landlords, and a forced 
obedience to the laws which these had made... . And even 
tho the rancorous Celt were to forget and forgive, that will 
not prevent the sure development of an intractable race, and 
the introduction of intractable elements into the character of the 
great American nation. Jt will be more than half Celtic. 
Doubtless the Saxon, Danish, French, German, African, and 
other races besides will be found in it; dut the preponderating 
race of all will be that one which has attained the climax of its 
perfection and its glory on the banks of the Seine, and which 
has been precipitated into the deepes abysses of degradation and 
despair on the western shores of lreland.” 


That prophecy is now looked upon as fulfilled by the National- 
ists, who do not doubt that the Irish element is sufficiently strong 
in America to direct the destinies of this continent. 





REPUBLICS AND VIRTUE. 


HE enemies of republican government in France attack it 
through the person of the President. M. Faure is a mar- 
ried man, and, like many other married men, he has a father-in- 
law living. There are in Paris a certain number of newspapers 
whose staff make it their business to pry into the private lives of 
men of all ranks, and their reporters have discovered that the 
President’s father-in-law did not always lead a model life. 
These things are now made to reflect upon M. Faure himself, to 
render his position untenable. The French people, however, are 
in the majority heartily tired of scandals, and a number of prom- 
inent writers express themselves to that effect, Emile Zola among 
them. He thinks that all this scandal-mongering springs from 
the mistaken idea that the people of a republic are superior to 
those of amonarchy. In an article in the /zgaro, Paris, he ex- 
presses himself in substance as follows: 


“The opponents of the Second Empire, in pointing to the 
abuses rampant under monarchical rule, were wont to promise 
that all these abuses would vanish with the throne. The advent 
of the republic would inaugurate the reign of justice and virtue. 
Make men free, they said, and the golden age of virtuous happi- 
ness will begin. As if any government based upon the illusion 
that man is good by nature could live! The republic has to deal 
with the same people, with the same faults and foibles, the dif- 
ference is only that scandals are hidden as much as possible under 
the monarchy, while they are laid bare and kept alive unneces- 
sarily under the republic. The President is supposed to be fault- 
less, and his family, even to the sixth degree, must be faultless 
also. Under the monarchy it did not matter if scandals took 
place even in the neighborhood of the throne, but the republicans 


promised a government of pure and infallible beings, and the 


adherents of the monarchy now hold them to their promise. 

“It is foolish to suppose that such colossal financial undertak- 
ings as the Panama Canal could becarried out without deviations 
from the path of honor and virtue. No doubt there was as much 
corruption in the case of the Suez Canal as in the Panama affair. 
Those who wish to look for such things would, no doubt, find the 
same array of matters that had best be hidden. If the Panama 
Canal had turned out a successful venture, nothing but praise 
would have been heard in connection with names of its pro- 
moters.” 


The writer is of opinion that many things which are regarded 
as a crime under the republic pass for mere human weakness in a 
monarchy. Underroyal authority evil isno more sanctioned than 
under the republic, but the monarchy tolerates what can not be 
remedied. On the whole it would appear as if M. Zola hoped for 
the advent of another Napoleonic era, with another monarchy of 
his description to follow. He concludes his article as follows: 


“Already we have seen one President fall from his high posi- 
tion for no fault of his own, but for the misdeeds of his son-in- 


law. And now another President is to be made to pay for the 
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mistakes of his father-in-law. The really decent people of the 
nation may shrug their shoulders and repudiate the calumnia- 
tors, but it is quite certain that the poisoned arrows will do their 
work. Defamatory journals are not in the habit of relinquishing 
their prey. And that is the reason why thousands pray nightly 
for the advent of a truly strong character, one who will put an 
end to all these scandals, one who is so great that people will not 
ask: ‘What was he; was his sister a girl of fair repute; is there 
nothing against his grandmother’s character? Is it quite certain 
that the cousin of his mother-in-law did not pass though the 
bankruptcy court?’ The nation will be very glad if the time 
arrives when the scandalmongers of the press are made to hold 
their tongues and the Panama case and all its mud is buried for- 
ever. France will be happy when that dayarrives. The greatest 
mistake is to expect superhuman virtues in a republic.”— 7rams- 
lated for Tue Literary Dicest. 





THE CLIPPING OF CHINA. 


HE Celestial Empire, Shanghai, in reviewing the situation 

in the Far East, comes to the conclusion that England’s 

greatest mistake in dealing with China has been her moderation. 

England, argues that paper, could have occupied the best parts 

of the Chinese coast long ago. She desisted, and now she has to 

stand by and see others swallow part of an oyster which has been 
opened by her. The editor says: 


“Japan has the credit of beginning the meal. Shedesired some- 
what too large a slice, but the example was an unfertunate one. 
Liao-Tung and Formosa were two rather large r.orsels for one 
gulp, so Russia, France, and Germany interferzd to save Liao- 
Tung. We probably would have done wiser to have interfered 
about Formosa, but we did not. Russia has made favorable 
terms for herself, altho their text has not yet been published. 
France made certain arrangements which turned out less satis- 
factory. . . . Germany, in view of her rising importance, natu- 
tally wanted some place for her fleet. Great Britain had acquired 
Hongkong, France had Tonquin, Russia the coast of Manchuria, 
and now Japan had acquired Formosa with its adjacent harbor of 
Makung in the Pescadores. So now we find the Germans arrang- 
ing for asite. It will be readily perceived that this new move on 
the part of Germany must have important political consequences. 
Two years ago the session of a port on the mainland of China to 
Germany would have excited public attention and been made the 
subject of diplomatic discussion, if not protest or even stronger 
measure. To-day it is looked upon as so much amatter of course 
that it is hardly noticed. In this it will be seen that each step 
was but the logical sequence of what went before.” 


The editor thinks that Japan deserves little credit for having 
hastened the dismemberment of the huge “Middle Kingdom,” 
and closes his remarks as follows: 


“It may be for the good of humanity that the shrinkage of 
China has already begun, but most of us regret that it has been 
indiscreetly hastened by the conduct of Japan; who, be it re- 
membered, was the first to initiate the process. It is, perhaps, 
only in accordance with the eternal principles of justice that 
Japan has had little profit or glory out of her acquisitions.” 





IN DEFENSE OF THE ANGLO-SAXON. 


EW people are aware that Americans are actually the most 
unpopular foreigners in the South American republics. 
Conscious of being a member of the mightiest nation in the 
world, the American bears himself with that pride which is only 
the outcome of his superiority, but which, nevertheless, strikes 
the Latin races as somewhat arrogant. The moral and material 
assistance rendered the Cubans is viewed with suspicion, as in- 
tended to lead to an absorption of that island by the United 
States. In view of these opinions, it is pleasant to note that an 
important Radical paper, and a Chilian one at that, takes up the 
cudgels in our defense. The Zez, Santiago, says: 


“The story that the Cuban rebellion is fostered by Americans 
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with their money must be regarded as groundless so far as the 
charge of bribery is concerned. Marti, Gomez, and Maceo are 
not the men that can be bought; they will not seek to free their 
country from one foreigner to sell it to the next. The Anglo- 
Saxons of North America are solely concerned for the welfare of 
this continent. They wish to assimilate the American nations as 
to some extent the nations of Europe have become assimilated. 
That they are opposed to the effete power of Spain is therefore 
perfectly natural, for the Anglo-Saxon rules in Europe, while the 
prestige of Spain is as nought. Europe is one in _ political 
methods, one in industries, one in the civilizing aspirations which 
move her people, and there is no doubt that formerly there was a 
revolting confusion of Anglo-Saxon, Slavic, Teuton, and Latin 
ideas. But the wars which in our days convulse Europe are no 
longer the result of the antagonism of races. These struggles 
are merely the outcome of ambitions, corruption, or temerity, 
such as the perversity of human nature must naturally produce 
among nations whose interests occasionally clash. But the Anglo- 
Saxon, with his essentially civilizing tendencies, and his practical 
view of life, stands to-day at the head of the world. The Latin 
race is more like a shade guarding the feeble light which reminds 
us of former greatness. France, tho still great in her present 
splendor, can not revive the ancient power of the old Latin races. 
She is a colossus, resting beneath the shadow of crumbling walls. 

“It is, therefore, not for fear of the Latins that the Americans 
need assist the Cuban revolutionists. The power of Spain need 
not create unrest in the mind of the Anglo-Saxon. If they assist 
the rising in the Antilles, if they countenance the struggling 
Separatists, it is not by any means in order to smother in blood 
the greatness of the Latins; but with the honorable intention of 
aiding a people in their efforts to become a member of the great 
American community.”— 7ranslated for Tue Lirerary DicEst. 





ARE MILLIONAIRES USELESS? 


N South Africa they evidently think so. The enormous wealth 
lately drawn from the mineral resources of that country has 
given quite a number of persons a chance to write their fortune 
with seven figures. But all this wealth does not benefit the 
farmer of the Transvaal to an appreciable extent, and whatever 
advantages he may derive are neutralized by the fact that he is 
compelled to take up arms against the unruly lot of fortune- 
seekers in the gold-bearing districts. This might be different if 
the millionaires did their duty, which, according to a writer in 
The African Critic, London, they are unwilling to do. This 
writer says: 


“Apart from the exploiting of precious metals and stones for 
their own benefit, what benefits have they bestowed upon the 
country? Has a single one of them made a blade of grass grow 
where none grew before? Has their own individual effort added 
a horse, or an ox, or a sheep to the wealth of the country? Is 
there an acre of wheat, or of barley, of cotton, or tea, of coffee or 
sugar, of flax or tobacco, or anything useful to the service of man, 
the outcome of their handiwork? Hardly one of them has more 
than a temporary home in the country. They only go there oc- 
casionally to pull the strings a little tighter, and some not even 
that much. No industry but mining receives the slightest atten- 
tion from them, and one would search in vain for the magnificent 
establishments forming the centers of vast labor-employing en- 
terprises which the Australian millionaire delights to create in 
the land in which he met with his success. If they had one spark 
of gratitude, or one glimmer of rudimentary duty, they would fill 
the land with vast herds of useful animals, start the plow and 
the harrow traversing its loamy expanses, and cause factories to 
spring up like mushrooms. But this is not the ethics of the mil- 
lionaire class. All take and no give is the be-all and end-all of 
their creed.” 





A MEMORIAL in honor of “humane warfare” has just been unveiled at 
Basle. During the siege of Strassburg, in 1870, General v. Werder stopped 
the bombardment for forty-eight hourstoallow the women and children of 
the place to depart. About 1,800 persons availed themselves of this chance. 
They were taken care of by some Swiss cities, and a citizen of Strassburg 
has caused the memorial to be erected to remind future generations of the 
generosity of the Swiss. The Alsatian Bartholdi, the creator of the Statue 
of Liberty which adorns the entrance to the port of New York, was en- 
trusted with the work. The memorial takes the shape of an allegorical 
figure of Helvetia defending oppressed Strassburg. 
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OUR AMERICAN ARISTOCRACY. 


NOTE of warning of the dangers of a growing American 
aristocracy is sounded by Mr. Robert N. Reeves in 7he 
American Magazine of Civics for January. Mr. Reeves says 
that the people of the United States should be the last to be con- 
fronted with a problem of aristocracy, but that we are surely and 
rapidly drifting away from our old social democracy and becom- 
ing worshipers at the shrine of wealth and titles. He thinks that 
the only explanation that can be given for this un-American spirit 
is the rapid accumulation of enormous private fortunes. It isa 
fact, he asserts, that our very wealthy citizens are becoming 
chronic disparagers of whatsoever is American, and slavish ad- 
mirers of all that is European. 
Mr. Reeves arraigns the church as well ag society for its aristo- 
cratic tendencies, and then goes on to say: 


“Now then, what does all this aristocratic feeling mean? 
Samuel Johnson once said that he who has built for use till use is 
supplied must begin to build for vanity. Are the Americans 
money-mad, and having secured money in plenty are they going 
mad in their endeavors to secure something that will place them 
upon a pedestal above their fellow men? If so, we can never 
stop the craving of our very wealthy toward an aristocracy. 
For any social life which has for its object a life spent in the vain 
and envious desire to outdo a neighbor in pomp, glitter, and 
clamor is in spirit and in fact an aristocracy—a bubble aristocracy 
perhaps, but nevertheless an aristocracy. Our country, tho in its 
infancy, has already more large fortunes than any other country 
on the globe; more money in the hands of a few than any other 
nation. Families of enormous wealth have sprung up like mush- 
rooms, and it is not likely that they will die as soon; on the con- 
trary, these family fortunes will increase. 

“We have laws of inheritance, and to preserve an increase in 
family riches requires but common sense and clerk-like routine 
until at last it becomes an institution—an institution of aristoc- 
racy right in the midst of our republican equality. 

““What will it mean in fifty or one hundred years? Already 
our country is too strongly marked with the aristocracy which 
this enormous wealth has produced. We can readily see that a 
pride of the most odious kind is fast being engendered in the 
hearts of those families who have risen so suddenly to affluence 
and social distinction, and the most objectionable feature is that 
money is always the mere ground of distinction, for our aristoc- 
racy are far from being well educated.” 


The splendor of which our wealthy citizens are soextravagantly 
fond, says Mr. Reeves, is fast asserting itself with virulence upon 
all classes, demoralizing society and injuring rising generations 
by the contempt which it throws upon the sober virtues of dili- 
gence and economy. 
article : 


We quote as follows from the end of his 


“It causes young men to become defaulters, and young women 
to disgrace themselves in order to gratify their own ideas of dis- 
play. The newspapers of the day are continually heralding in 
the most flattering manner the actions of our wealthy families. 
Their parties, their dresses, their manners are all raved about, 
and as the world seems to applaud their actions, why should those 
be blamed who, touched by the prevailing spirit of extravagance, 
see no wrong until they are known to the world as defaulters or 
disreputables? 

“Think of the grand ball given recently in one of our large 
cities for the entertainment of a visiting duke; of the coats-of- 
arms, the flashing diamonds, the dazzling costumes, the costly 
fountain playing in the center of the grand ball-room ; think of all 
the pageantry of those who without thought or care of the poor 
and the wretched spent a fortune that night for the entertainment 
of one man, and then think of all the unknown dead in our great 
cities, of the shivering poor who beg to live, of all the suffering 
and sorrow and misery, and then let us stop and ask if such con- 
ditions are not conditions that are dangerous to the future pros- 
perity of ourcountry. And if they continue, just as surely as the 
prodigal expenditures caused by the profuse magnificence of 
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Louis le Grand plunged France into a revolution, just as surely 
will our country have cause to regret in the future the present 
leaning of our wealthy toward luxury and aristocracy. 

“Our Constitution, our laws of equality have not by any means 
eradicated this spirit of aristocracy. It seems too deeply rooted 
in human nature to be so easily done away with. But if we are 
to prosper as a nation this spirit must go. We must stop the ex- 
travagant expenditure of money for display; we must stop the 
craze for all that is European and regard American manners and 
American citizens of some consequence.” 





A STUDY IN HUSBANDS. 


NDER this title 7ze North American Review presents a 

symposium contributed to by Marion Harland, Mrs. Bur- 

ton Harrison, and Elizabeth Bisland. The writers are remarka- 

bly conservative and judicious in their ideas. 
things, Marion Harland says: 


Among other 


“Our ideal husband is quick to see, and tactful in following up 
opportunities to comfort and to uplift her whose more delicate 
physical organization must often place her at a seeming disad- 
vantage. Lapses into irritability or depression, errors of judg- 
ment and taste, are not, in his sight, evidence that his marriage 
was a failure, or even a mistake. Like the brave, level-headed 
fellow he is, he reasons that the woman for whom he would have > 
laid down his life in 1885, must be worth living for, and living 
with in 1895. At the worst—when the worst can not be ignored 
—since the bond uniting them is a sacred obligation and fora 
lifetime, he can set his wits to work to see the lights of the picture 
and close his eyes to the shadows, or manfully endure the inevi- 
table as he would bear any other incurable ill. 

“This is conjugal fidelity of the finest type. Itshould be need- 
less in a Christian land to specify, as an essential qualification for 
the réle of the decent husband, faithfulness to the letter of con- 
stancy to his espoused wife. To the believer in the absoluteness 
of the holiest of voluntary earthly relations, infidelity is practi- 
cally impossible. 

“Flirtations many and easily gained divorces have deadened 
popular conscience on this head. Insidious philosophizing upon 
spiritual affinities and the divine right of every heart to seek and 
claim the mate intended for it by heaven, have wrought wider 
evil by compounding a false conscience and passing it off for 
truth and right. ‘Who is to judge as to whom God hath joined 
together?’ is the excuse for fickleness that few are honest enough 
to characterize justly. The man who is true to his higher nature 
sweeps these sophistries aside and sets steadfastly before him 
the fact that the woman he has sworn to love, honor, and cherish 
is the one to whom belongs, while they both live, the first place 
in his affections. 

“The sentence is humdrum and commonplace beside the liter- 
ature most affected by the sociologist of our day. It is, never- 
theless, God’s truth, and the principle it conveys lies at the base 
of, and informs wedded happiness. It is not true, as men (and 
women) of easy virtue affirm, that the wife who is kept in ignorance 
of her husband's infidelities, slight or flagrant, is none the worse 
for them. The purity and strength of the conjugal relation are 
impaired, however ingenious the concealment, and the injury 
done to the man’s inner nature is incalculable. He who spake 
as never man spake condemned the unlawful desire of the eye 
and the heart in terms the erotic novelist would brand as coarse, 
and at which the neurotic essayist sneers as out-of-date as- 
ceticism.” 


Mrs. Harrison thinks that a trait peculiar to the American hus- 
band that surely entitles him to a niche in the temple of ideality 
is his heroic endurance of the summer break in the comfort of his 
home; and she proceeds to sketch his ordeal through the days of 


torrid heat. We quote her closing remarks: 


“If, critically regarded, the ordinary American husband is ever 
discovered to fall short of the high standard of consideration for 
his wife attributed to him by public voice, it seems to me it is in 
thinking that freedom and plenty of money to spend, without 
giving account of it, will take the place of his personal attentions 
to her. He should appear more with her in public; wear less of 
the air of a martyr led to the stake when in attendance on her 
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before the world; and pay more heed at home to the trifling 
observances of convention and dress and manner that are so pro- 
vokingly important to the happiness of most women. A very 
small show of effort, in the matter of externals and in courtesy of 
daily speech, will sometimes go to the heart of a wife, when a 
gift of value, or a concession of points in dispute between them, 
will leave it cold and untouched. The American wife, accus- 
tomed as she is to free range of thought and action, toadmiration 
of her spirited achievements, to good-humored indulgence of her 
‘fads,’ does not, as a rule, receive from her husband the Jefzts 
soins M. Max O'Rell speaks about as distinguishing the manner 
of a French husband to his wife. Nor is she accustomed to see- 
ing her spouse arise to open the door for her, as is the English 
wife. Trifles, light as air, are these no doubt; and not to be 
weighed in the balance against the fidelity, the generosity, the 
single-minded loyalty of our average American toward her he is 
pleased to style his better half. But one wonders, sometimes, if 
their absence does not account in a measure for the fact that she 
is so rarely a real half of her husband—if her extolled indepen- 
dence of attitude does not rob her of that dream of identity with 
him she once promised herself so fondly. For there is no appeal 
possible from a husband more inspiring to a wife than that for 
comradeship. If our women were to hear it oftener, perhaps 
there would be less said of the pursuit of ‘public works’ that take 
the American wife over the borders of her home, outward bound.” 


There is a theory, says Elizabeth Bisland, that the patient, un- 
exacting financial agent who is supposed to typify the genus hus- 
band in America is woman’s ideal of amate. This, she declares, 
is a slander: 


“The dull submission of the overladen ass is not the quality 
which ordinarily excites feminine respect. ‘That brilliant, greedy 
figure, hung with jewels, who stands aloft in the social car lay- 
ing the goad upon the bowed shoulders of the humble, overworked 
married slave who draws her chariot, is purely a figment, evolved 
out of the note-books of shallow foreigners rushing express 
through the country to make a volume of travels. In reality the 
American husband is the most exacting of hiskind. Hedemands 
gaiety, physical and mental charm, a high cultivation of all her 
powers, and an infinity of carefully performed duties from his 
wife. If the American woman is brilliant and ornamental, it is 
because the American husband will put up with nothing less. In 
older civilizations woman finds in married life all the conditions 
prepared for her; rules made which she has only to obey, a care- 
ful code of precedents which she has only to follow. Here a 
woman may be within a period of seven days transported from a 
country boarding-school to the most conspicuous position in the 
land, and without previous training be called upon to receive 
ambassadors and preside at state dinners. The husband who 
elevates his wife from the washtub in a mining-camp to the 
palace of a millionaire, expects her to create out of the chaos of 
her previous experiences an ordered social world between the 
morning and the evening of her first day of wealth—and she does 
it and likes it, and loudly proclaims that this exacting creature is 
the most delightful example of husband known.” 





LIFE OF A NEWSPAPER EDITOR. 


MAN who has been in newspaper work for thirty years; 
who has held places of various grades of responsibility on 
daily journals in New York, Philadelphia, Washington, and Bos- 
ton; who has been reporter, correspondent, and managing editor ; 
who has assisted the sporting-editor, taken assignments from the 
dramatic critic, and risen to the altitude of “writing brevier,” 
may be expected to say something interesting and reliable on 
the subject of an editor’s life. A contributor to 7he Forum 
(January), who has had such experience, gives us his “reminis- 
cences.” He agrees with “a philosophic fellow worker” who 
fixed the term of a generation of newspaper men at thirteen years, 
and on this point says: 


“They do come and go with wonderful rapidity, and some of 
us who are already in the third cycle of change feel like apologi- 
zing either for our perverse inability to die, or for our incapacity 
to find some more profitable sphere of effort. I felt this way the 
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other day, when (in my hearing) a successful physician, who 
began life as a reporter, spoke very scornfully of the newspaper 
man who had not sense enough to discover that the talents needed 
toearn him a bare living in ‘journalism’ would bring him sub- 
stantial rewards in any other business or profession. I suppose 
it must have been some such idea that was at the root of Horace 
Greeley’s fixed objection to paying any man a salary of more 
than twenty-five dollars a week; it being his opinion that if an 
employee of a newspaper covld earn more than that he ought to 
strike out for himself. Considering the number of second- and 
third-rate newspaper men who have made first-class reputations 
in politics, have adorned Presidential cabinets, and made their 
mark generally in the public life of the country, there does seem 
to be something wrong with the old hands at the bellows who can 
find nothing better to do.” 


Disclaiming panegyrism of the past at the expense of the pres- 
ent in newspaper-making, this writer says the fact can not well 
be ignored that on the daily press of 1895 the qualities that are 
required by training and experience count for less than they did 
even twenty years ago. He proceeds: 


“At a dinner of the New York Press Club, some fifteen years 
ago, I listened to the grandiloquent statement that there is no 
newspaper in the country which is deliberately written down to 
the moral and intellectual level oi the lowest class of its actual or 
possible purchasers. There are a number of good people who 
think that here in New York at least we have changed all that. 
I must be permitted to doubt the existence of any radical change 
in this respect: if the statement was true in 1880, it is true to- 
day. But I confess to a rooted skepticism about the sense of 
moral responsibility that goes to the making of newspapers. I 
have known of quixotic sacrifices being made in newspaper man- 
agement for what is called ‘principle,’ but in my own experience 
the only uniform rule of conduct for an editor was to avoid libel- 
lous matter and keep the standard of decency at about the level 
presumed to be that demanded by the average reader. It does 
seem as if the average man—and woman too—can stand more 
in the way of salacious reporting than they used to do. The 
erotic problems explored in literature, and spread out at large 
with extreme frankness in widely circulated novels, indicate a 
breaking-down of the moral censorship to which newspapers had 
to conform a quarter of acentury ago. The one coherent theory 
of newspaper management is to make the kind of sheet that sells 
best. Now that the momentous issues which shook and nearly 
shattered the younger Republic are out of the way, and the issues 
that may shake it again have not yet taken hold on the minds of 
the multitude, the great editor is the man who can cater most 
successfully to the desire of the many-headed public to be startled, 
excited, or amused by his manner of presenting the daily hap- 
penings of a world that can always produce a fair average of no- 
table phases of wickedness and folly.” 


After reviewing the courses of various prominent metropolitan 
newspapers, the writer closes with the expression of sentiments 
which are not calculated to fire young aspirants for journalistic 
honors with ardor. He says: 


“T can not imagine a man looking back over a lifetime spent in 
the work of newspaper offices with any sentiment more cheerful 
than that of a humorous sadness. Whatever may have been the 
measure of his success, he must recall the ideals with which he 
began his career with a sense of wonder as to whether it was 
really he who cherished them. Perhaps the same thing may be 
said of most other kinds of human careers, but I know of none in 
which there is so violent acontrast between the professed nobility 
of aim and the unblushing meanness of method. It is the fashion 
to call journalism a profession, but it is subject to none of the 
conditions which would entitle it to the name. There are no rec- 
ognized rules of conduct for its members, and no tribunal to 
enforce them, if there were. The most despicable of men may, 
without challenge, call themselves ‘journalists,’ no less than the 
most worthy. There is no more exacting and exhausting work 
than that which constitutes the daily routine of a newspaper 
office. It grinds the youth out of a man with great rapidity, and 
in stealing his physical elasticity robs him also of certain finer 
impulses that are harder to recover. And yet it has a charm of 
its own to which the most wearied of its bondsmen never become 
quite insensible. To a young man fresh from college, possessing 
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the knack of composition and not troubled with literary fastidi- 
ousness, it seems the ideal career. As a newspaper man he can 
become a personage in a wonderfully short space of time, and 
can at a bound attain what seems to him the secure independence 
of twenty-five dollars a week. He may be making twice this 
amount and be known to most of the men about town before his 
classmate who went into the law is earning enough to pay his 
board-bills, or the one who took to medicine has ceased to be a 
charge on his parents. But as the years roll by he begins to dis- 
cern the difference between an established reputation and one 
that has to be made afresh everyday. Work, untiring and cease- 
less, is the badge of all professions, but the work of the news- 
paper man at forty-five is not necessarily better paid work than 
that of the same man at twenty-five. Twenty years of what is 
called successful devotion to his calling has probably brought him 
a sense of security in his ability to earn his living, and a conse- 
quent indifference to the incessant changes of the little world 
which bounds his sphere of activity, but beyond that sense of 
personal independence he has gained but little. Whether or no 
he be a writer ‘on space,’ he must turn out a certain amount of 
copy or its equivalent for at least fifty weeks in the year, and the 
fame of what he did last week is as dead as the fame of what 
he did ten years ago. For failing mental vigor there is no place 
in a newspaper office; for long service no retiring pension.” 





ARMENIAN AND MOHAMMEDAN WOMEN. 


N Armenian lady, Dr. Margarit Melik Belgarian, recently 
delivered a lecture in Vienna which will be read with in- 
terest by all students of the woman question. She described the 
condition of the Armenian and Mohammedan women in Anatolia. 
The lady, who is a descendant of an ancient princely family of 
Armenia, has studied in Berne, Zurich, and Salzburg, and made 
a short stay in Vienna upon her return to her own country. 
Speaking of the condition of Armenian women, she said: 


“Everything you see in an Armenian house has been made by 
the women. ‘The cotton from which the Armenian woman makes 
clothes is given to her in the raw. ‘To obtain silk, she must raise 
silkworms. The colors used in dyeing she prepares from plants 
in forest and field, and thus the brightly.colored garments and the 
handsome rugs and hangings for which Armenia is noted are pro- 
duced. The men have nothing to do with all this. On the other 
hand, the Armenian women are absolutely free from all work re- 
quiring great physical exertions. The men cut wood and carry 
loads. The men, too, knead the bread. If a woman is described 
as one whose life is full of hardships, the Armenians say: ‘ Poor 
thing, she must knead bread,’ or ‘she has her hands in the dough.’ 
Even in the poorest families the girls are regularly spoiled. The 
patents may be starving, but they take care of the daughters. 
‘A girl,’ they will say, ‘is like a. rosebud,.and can not, develop 
into full bloom without much care.’ I asked very poor parents 
once if they would allow their daughter to go into service. ‘No,’ 
answered the brother, ‘as long as I live she shall notgo. I would 
rather see her dead. We can not know what might happen to 
her among strangers.’ To an Armenian woman the brother is a 
veritable knight and guardian angel. As long as she has a 
brother she is certain that she will not want. The Armenian 
says: ‘My wife knows that I belong to her; to my sister I must 
show my devotion.’ Hence the blessing to a girl can not take a 
higher form than this: ‘May God protect thy brother.’ The 
Armenian girl receives no dowry; indeed, the bridegroom must 
contribute to the wedding expenses and furnish the bridal dress. 
Armenian girls are not forced into marriage, altho the parents 
often choose the husband whom they would like her to take dur- 
ing her earliestage. But this custom is going out now. In her 
home the Armenian wife and mother rules supreme; even the 
grown sons will do nothing without her consent.” 


Turning to the condition of Mohammedan women, especially 
among the Kurds, Dr. Belgarian said: 


“The Mohammedan woman is no member of a woman’s-rights 
club, but she is as emancipated_as any. She is, above all, very 
brave, and knows how to handle arms and horses. It is a real 
pleasure to see her ride a wild horse, and generally she has a 
child tied to her back. The country is very hilly, and she races 
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down inclines where many men would lose their equilibrium— 
especially those who are not Prohibitionists. Such a woman is 
not only a man’s right hand, but his right and left both. What 
could he do without her? She cooks, spins, rides, keeps house, 
does everything. If she is attacked by robbers, she fights cour- 
ageously. But wo to her husband if he stays away from home a 
long time and returns without booty. His punishment will be 
something more than a curtain-lecture. Any piece of wood is 
handy to give him a reminder, for the Mohammedan woman re- 
spects no man that is not brave. When a young man proposes, 
the girl asks: ‘How many caravans have you robbed?’ or: ‘How 
many horses and weapons did you bring home?’ We often hear 
that a Mohammedan girl has been carried off, but that is not so 
awful as you think. They have been carried off by their lovers, 
generally with the parents’ consent, if the bridegroom is poor, 
for a wedding is very costly."—7rans/ated for Tur LiTERARY 
DIGEsT. 





HIGHER EDUCATION FOR WOMEN IN 
RUSSIA. 


HERE is a movement on foot in the principal cities of Rus- 
sia in favor of increasing the opportunities and facilities 
for women aspiring to university education. The St. Petersburg 
Woman's University has heretofore been the only institution 
where women were allowed to pursue higher studies and obtain 
degrees. Ten years ago the Government permitted certain pri- 
vate individuals and societies to found and endow this Woman's 
University, and it has been supported entirely by gifts from such 
private sources. In spite of this, the institution has prospered in 
every way, and now the Ministry in charge of education, after 
considerable hesitation, has decided to take it under its wing. 
The number of students permitted to attend has been raised from 
four to six hundred, and the salaries of the professors have been 
raised. Natural sciences, excluded by Government orders for a 
time, have been reintroduced, and the prospects of the institution 
are generally considered very bright. 

In view of this St. Petersburg example, other university cities 
are discussing plans of establishing courses for women, as the 
number of these anxious to obtain higher education is too great 
for the accommodations at the capital. The liberal press welcomes 
this movement with great enthusiasm. Novos?z, St. Petersburg, 
writes: 

“University education for women is the offspring of Russian 
society, in the full sense of the word. It owes its origin to the 
initiative of private social agencies, and continues to grow and 
develop through means furnished exclusively by such agencies. 
The splendid material condition of the Woman’s University con- 
stitutes one of the happiest phenomena of our intellectual life, 
and serves as a striking object-lesson in the power and influence 
of an enlightened public opinion even amid conditions of the most 
unfavorable character. 

“The institution must be regarded as having passed its experi- 
mental stage. Ithas becomea significant example and model for 
other university cities in the empire, which will have to imitate 
the capital in order to meet the great and general demand for 
higher education of women.” 

Prince Mestcherski, in his Grashdanin, an ultra-conservative 
organ, deplores and ridicules this movement. He calls woman's 
universities “curious places of amusement,” and says: 

“There is something essentially abnormal in such a tendency 
at a time when Russia suffers from a scarcity of women able to 
bear and bring up children, and when we have altogether too 
many intellectual male paupers who do not know to what use to 
put their science and culture. Woman universities threaten 
Russia with a decrease of population and imply contempt for the 
natural functions and duties of the female sex.” 

Another step forward in the direction of woman’s independence 
is the sanction by the Government of a medical institute for wo- 
men at St. Petersburg. Twenty years ago Russian women were 
allowed to study medicine at the Military Hospital of St. Peters- 
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existence along with many others. Owing to the ceaseless efforts 
of the supporters of the cause of woman's progress, the Govern- 
ment has at last approved a plan for the establishment of a new, 
independent woman's medical institute. Graduating physicians 
will have more rights than formerly, and will enjoy the same 
opportunities and privileges as male physicians, with a few un- 
important exceptions. An examination in Latin and a diploma 
from a gymnasium are prerequisites to admission. Only Chris- 
tian women, however, are to be admitted. The exclusion of 
Jewish women is adversely commented on, but the general plan 
is giving wide satisfaction. The St. Petersburg Vzedomosti says: 


“The ‘woman question’ is still, as a mere matter of tradition 
doubtless, regarded as an artificial creation rather than a product 
of life itself, with its revolutionized conditions, under which 
nolens-volens woman must step into the arena of the struggle 
for existence. It is to mitigate this struggle, to give it proper 
direction, that professional education is resorted to. Next to the 
pedagogical function, the medical corresponds most fully with 
the peculiar capacities and faculties of women.” 


The Poltowa Provincial Viedomosti points out the imperative 
need of an increase in the number of physicians in the Russian 
provinces. It says: 


“Half of the present number of our physicians live in cities, 
while in the villages he finds it only as happy exceptions here and 
there that there is one physician to a territory of four hundred 
square miles and twenty thousand inhabitants. Naturally, igno- 
rant quacks flourish and supply, in their own fashion, the needs 
of our masses. What wonder is it that our people have the most 
curious notions of disease and the healing arts? In this respect 
we are far behind other European nations. In the interest of 
progress, the new institute is worthy of the warmest sympathy 
and support.” 


It is still uncertain whether Russian women who have graduated 
from the medical colleges of other countries are to be permitted to 
take the final examinations and receive licenses to practise in 
Russia. As thousands of Russian women have studied medicine 
abroad, the question is an important one. At present they are 
obliged to settle and practise in other countries than their own.— 
Translations made for Tue Literary DIcEstT. 





PARIS A GREAT CITY OF FOREIGNERS. 


E recently published the complaint of a French critic that 
French novelists had slandered their countrywomen by 
describing as Parisiennes types of foreigners resident in the city. 
Perhaps this was not so far out of the way after all, for the recent 
census of Paris shows that two thirds of its residents were born 
without the city, so that a large majority of the inhabitants of 
Paris are not Parisians at all; at least they are not “to the man- 
ner born.” We translate below from the Revue Scientifique, 
November 16, some interesting figures relating to this peculiarity 
of the French capital: 


“It is generally known that most of the residents of Paris are 
not Parisians; exactly only one third of the inhabitants of Paris 
were born there. This proportion has always been nearly the 
same, at least for the last thirty years. . . . It is not only at 
Paris that the native population is in the minority; it is the same 
with the great foreign capitals. At St. Petersburg, the percen- 
tage of native population is 32; it is 41 in Berlin, 45 in Vienna. 
At London, where one would suppose the population still more 
transient, 65 per cent. of the inhabitants were born in the city; 
such is the proportion of cockneys. 

“At Paris the proportion of immigrants varies much from one 
arrondissement to another; they are numerous in the rich quar- 
ters (the Elysée, the Opéra, the Louvre, the Bourse, the Luxem- 
bourg). On the other hand the percentage of natives rises to one 
half at Ménilmontant, Popincourt, and finally inthe Marais. . . . 

“No great city of Europe contains so many foreigners as Paris: 
at London there are 95,000 (about 22 to the thousand inhabitants) ; 
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at St. Petersburg there are 23,000 (about 24 to the thousand) ; at 
Vienna, 35,000 (about 22 to the thousand) ; finally, at Berlin, 
18,000 (about 11 to the thousand). ‘These figures are very small 
by the side of those of Paris, where there are 181,000 foreigners, 
or 75 to the thousand inhabitants, to whom must be added 47,000 
naturalized citizens (the number of the naturalized is insignifi- 
cant in the capitals named above). Two very significant figures 
are the following: There are at Paris 26,863 Germans (not count- 
ing those who conceal their nationality) while at Berlin there are 
only 397 Frenchmen. 

“The nationalities best represented at Paris are, besides the 
Germans, as named above, the Belgian (45,000), the Swiss (26,- 
ooo) , and the Italian (21,000). We should also name the Luxem- 
burgese (13,000), the English (13,000), and the Russians (9,000). 

“The number of foreigners in Paris is increasing rapidly. This 
may be perceived by noticing the very numerous naturalizations 
of recent years. M. Bertillon estimates at 47,000 the number of 
foreigners living at Paris in 1833. This number did not increase 
much under Louis Philippe, for in 1851 there were but 53,000. In 
1876 there were 119,000, and in 1891, 181,000. 

“Among these numerous foreigners only 8,000 are proprietors ; 
20,000 others are employers; 16,000 are employees; 57,500 are 
laborers. 17,000 are servants, and, finally, 62,000 are wives and 
children of the preceding. 

“In general, the number of foreigners is less in the employ- 
ments filled by women than in those filled by men (except those 
of domestic servant and teacher); the seamstresses, milliners, 
laundresses, etc., are almost all French. 

“On the other hand, the competition of foreigners in Paris is 
extremely active in the liberal professions; physicians, dentists, 
artists, musicians, bankers, merchants (German and Swiss). A 
third, a quarter, or a fifth of the persons occupying the positions 
just named are foreigners. 

“Among the occupations that number most foreigners we may 
mention the following: house-painters (Swiss and Italians), 
chimney-sweeps (Italians and Swiss), diggers (Belgians and 
Italians), cabinet-makers (Belgians), tailors (Germans and Bel- 
gians) , shoemakers (Belgians) , coachmen (Belgians and Italians), 
and hotel-waiters (Swiss and Germans). 

“Why are foreigners so numerous in France and notably in 
Paris? According to M. Bertillon, it is because of the insufficient 
number of nativesof France. Foreigners respond to the demand 
for labor, since the French population does not produce laborers, 
at least, good laborers, in a sufficient quantity. This great num- 
ber of foreigners established on our soil is already sometimes a 
grave cause of embarrassment; if it continues to increase still 
more, it may possibly become a serious danger.”— 7vanslated 
Jor Tue Literary Dicest. 





CORRESPONDENTS’ CORNER. 


Concerning Vivisection. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS., Jan. 2, 1896. 
Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST:-- 
In THE LITERARY DIGEST ofj December 21, there appears a quotation 
from an editorial in 7he Medical News, making a somewhat serious charge 
against one of your subscribers, which I beg you will give mean oppor- 
tunity tocorrect. Referring tothe ethical question involved in vivisection, 
the editor of 7he News remarks that “ obstructionists like Dr. Leffingwell 
. .. present a mental attitude which is simply fatal to all progress.” Now 
if this were true, it would seem to call for most serious introspection on 
the part of the individual concerned, but it is a mistake. Commenting 
upon my reply to his editorial (which appeared in 7he Medical News, 
December 14) the editor says: ‘‘We regret that we classed Dr. Leffingwell 
among the prohibitive antivivisectionists, as this was an error;” and ina 
personal letter he adds: ‘In looking over your two books, I recognize 
that Idid you some injustice in the editorial. . . . Isee that weare really at 
one in our opinions and feelings.”’ While I hardly feel that coincidence of 
views is quite so complete as these words would ye yet it is neverthe- 
less a curious fact that no writer has more clearly and accurately set forth 
my views on vivisection than this editor of 7he Medical News. In his re- 
markable and thoughtful work on ‘‘The Meaning and Purpose of Life,” 
there occurs the following passage: ‘“‘If,’’ he says, with significant cau- 
tion, “if a very limited use of vivisection experiment is necessary for 
scientific and medical progress, it must be regulated by law, carried out 
with jealous guarding against excess, and against suffering, and the 
maimed animals painlessly killed when the experiment is complete. The 
practise carried on by conceited jackanapes to prove over again already 
ascertained facts, to minister to egotism, for didactic purposes—these are 
not necessary, and must be forbidden.” ie 
That is precisely my attitude toward vivisection. Toward legitimate 
and conscientious use, “ regulated by law, and carried out with jealous 
guardicg against excess and against suffering,” I have no objection; but 
confess myself now and always an “obstructionist ” against that awful 
and atrocious cruelty which I have personally witnessed at the hands of 
hysiological inquisitors, who—to use the words of Professor Parvin of 
Jefferson Medical College—“ seem, seeking useless knowledge, to be blind to 
he writhing agony, and deaf to the cry of pain, and who have been guilty 
of the most damnable cruelties.” ALBERT LEFFINGWELL, M.D. 
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Not a Patent 
Medicine. 


Constipation 


is an actual disease with thousands. 
Cathartics give only temporary relief. 
The cause of the disease, some ob- 
scure nerve trouble, must be reached 
by.a nerve tonic, one containing 
phosphorus, in order to obtain action 
upon the brain and spinal cord. 


Freligh’s Tonic 


A Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant 


is the only tonic containing phosphor- 
us, chemitally pure, perfectly harm- 
less, Prompt, concentrated, power- 
ful. It witt Cure CONSTIPATION 
permanently. 
Regular bottle, $1.00, 100 doses. All drug- 
gists, or by mail. Sample by mail, 25 cents. 
Descriptive pamphlet, tormula, testimonials. 
etc., mailed to any address. 


I, O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Futon STREET, New Yor«k City. 


Formula on 
Every Bottle. 














BUSINESS SITUATION. 


The General State of Trade 
Money-Market, etc. 


General trade has not improved appreciably. 
Some wholesale houses are sending out travelers, 
while others have not completed taking account of 
stock. Mild weather at Western points has inter- 
fered with business in some instances, and the 
week continues to present characteristics of a 
between-seasons period, The impression is gen- 
eral that uncertainty as to financial action by 
Congress and disturbing political conditions have 
an unfavorable influence on the prospect for new 
enterprises. Mercantile collections East, West, 
and Northwest are complained of, but at the South 
the comparative ease with which they are made 
forms aconspicuous exception. Demand for funds 
at various Western centers is the most active fora 
year. Stocks of wholesalers at many of the larger 
interior distributing points are low. First ad- 
vices of salesmen on the road are of moderate 
demand for goods, improvement showing itself 
first in dry-goods, shoes, and clothing. 

The money-market is decidedly less nervous, 
but 6-per-cent. rates are considered likely to con- 
tinue the rule for some time to come. 
speculators have covered shorts in this market. 
London is steadier on the decreased possibility of 
hostilities with Germany. Exchange is lower at 
4.89 for sight drafts. Gold exports are possible at 
this rate, but gold shipments for the week were 
only $2,500,000 on Wednesday (including $1,500,000 
held over from the 27th of December) and $1,250,000 
on Saturday. The unwillingness of some bankers 
to ship and the difficulty in obtaining legal tenders 
are the apparent obstacles to larger gold with- 
drawals, 

December gross railway earnings are among 
the best of 1895 as far as increases are concerned, 
for only one month showed a larger gain. The 
increase in December is larger than that for 
October or November, altho the volume of 


New Cure—Kidney and Bladder Diseases. 

If you are a sufferer from kidney or bladder 
diseases, pain in back, or rheumatism, you 
should send for the new botanic discovery 
Alkavis, which will be sent you free by mail 
post-paid, by the Church Kidney Cure Com- 
pany, 418 Fourth Avenue, New York. Alka- 
vis is certainly a wonderful remedy, and you 
should try it, as it is offered you free. 


European | 
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business in each of those months was larger. 
Total earnings of 109 roads for December were 
$41,778,109, an increase of 8.8 percent. over 1894, 
while for 1895 the total earnings of 110 roads with 
100,000 miles of track were $510,972,332, again over 
1894 of 5.2 percent. This increase followed a de- 
crease in gross earnings in 1894 from 1893 of 11 per 
cent., 1893 in turn showing a falling-off of 2.1 per 
cent. from 1892. The largest gains shown in 1895 by 
groups of roads were by the Central Westerns, 8 
per cent.; grangers, 7.6 per cent., and the Pacific, 
7-5 percent. Thetrunk lines showa gain of 5 per 
cent., coal roads 6 per cent., and Southern lines 
2.2 percent. The smallest gain is reported by the 
Southwestern roads, 2 per cent. ; , 

The course of prices of staples continues the im- 
provement of last week, with an upward move- 
ment in live stock, pork, and other meats, lard, 
flour, wheat, corn, oats, Bessemer pig and bar 
iron. In addition to these, firm prices are named 
for coal, tobacco, print cloths, steel billets, ‘sugar, 
lumber, leather and hides, decreases being noted 
for coffee, cotton, and petroleum, in addition to 
the cut of $1 for Southern pig, and 2sc. for Eastern 
iron, 

There are 446 business failures in the United 
States this week, an exceptionally heavy total. 
Last week the aggregate was 403; in the week one 
year ago it was 405, and in the corresponding week 
of 1894, just after the panic, it was 484, whilein the 
like week of 1893, five months prior to the financial 
disturbance that year, the total was only 301.— 
Bradstreet's, January 11. 
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[All communications for this Department should 
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Problem 114. 
A PRIZE-WINNER. 
Black—Eight Pieces. 
Kon K 5; QonQR sq; Bs on K 3and4; Kt on 
Q7; Ps on K B 3, Q Bg, Q Kt 2. 




















White—Ten Pieces. 
Kon K 2; Qon QKts5; BonK R2; Kt on QO B8; 
Rs on K8 and Q R 4; Pson K 3, K R 3 and4,K Bg. 
White mates in two moves, 
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Problem 115. 
Black—Four Pieces. 


K on Q 8; Ps on Q 5 and 6, K 7. 









Wa 











White—Four Pieces. 


K on KRsq; Qon K B4; KtonK sq; PonK Kta. 
White mates in three moves. 


The late Prof. Basil Man- 
ley of the South Bap. Theo. 
Seminary, Louisville, Ky., 
says of the Aerial Medica- 
tion: ‘‘J can cordially rec- 
ommend its use.’’ Write 
for a facsimile of his letter. 
Rev. W. E. Penn, the 
as > noted evangelist of Eureka 
Springs, Ark., says: ‘‘I was cured of 
Catarrhal Deafness in 1886 by the use of 
the Aerial Medication, and it has proved 
to be a permanent cure. I recommend 
this treatment wherever I go, and know 
of many cases of Catarrh and Lung trouble 
that have been cured by its use. 
‘*Rev. W. E. PENN.” 


Medicines for 3 Months’ Treat- 
ment Free. 

To introduce this treatment and prove 
beyond doubt that it is a positive cure 
for Deafness, Catarrh, Throat and Lung 
Diseases, I will send sufficient medicines 
for three months’ treatment free. Address, 

J. H. MOORE, M.D., Cincinnati, O. 





“Joker's Dictionary.” 


A cyclopedia of wit and humor, according to subject 
alphabetically arranged. Contains 326 pages of Jokes, 
Stories, Droll Yarns, and clever bits of repartee on every 
subject likely tocome up in social intercourse. Order 
of your newsdealer; or sent post-paid on receipt of 
price, 25 cents. 

Address Union Book Co., Box 106, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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treatment. Large Abdomens reduced per 
manently. We guarantee a cure or refund 
yourmoney. No starvation methods. 


TREMONT MEDICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 
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30 (360) 
Solution of Problems. 
No. 108. 
Q—R 3 Kt—B 3 ch Rx P, mate 
I. 2. .. Ee 
KtxQ K x R, must 
odeace Q—B8! Kt—Kt s, mate 
I. 2. . — 
RxR BxQ 
pe Q x B, mate 
B—B 5 ” 
Giedee Q—Q B s, mate 
S eee eee 
Any other 


These are the important variations. 

Correct solution received from M. W. H., Uni- 
versity of Virginia; J. F. Dee, Buffalo. Only two 
out of our large number of solvers. Rx P is the 
move that wrecked our friends. But it will not 
do. They did not see Black’s answer to White's 
second move. This is the way it is cooked: 

RxP Rx Kt 


— 2. (a 
R—K 8 RxP 
Black gets out at Q 4. Or 2 R—Kt 8, ot tee 


I. 


-only one reply tothis move, #.e., Kt—B 6. M. 
writes: ‘‘] do not think that I ever before saw 
half a dozen mates averted by one move;”’ and 
adds: “This shows that a problem may be solved 
without its real merits being appreciated.” 

Prof. C. D Schmitt, University of Tennessee ; 
A. S. Rochal, Lynchburg; and Mrs. S. H. Wright, 


“Tate, Ga., were successful with No. 105. 


The St. Petersburg Tourney. 


LASKER IN THE LEAD. 


Since our last issue only five games have been 
played. Lasker won from Tschigorin; Steinitz 
won from Pillsbury and Lasker, and Tschigorin 
won from Pillsbury and Steinitz. 

The following score shows the standing of the 
players at the end of the fourth round; two 
rounds—twelve games—to be played: 





Are you ‘‘All Broken Up’’? 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
It steadies the nerves, clears the brain and pro- 


motes digestion. Makes a pleasant and wholesome 
beverage. 
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FI EIS) 214 
le) 2/8|2/8 
PLAYERS. 1}@i|Sleleal: 
n"ise| or] 
e 4 N 2 
ee be Ee 
° : : 3 
Emanuel Lasker..............- Pe 1%| 2% “3% 7% 
OP FE rer |} 2%|...., 1 | 3 | 6% 
William Steinitz.............. | 134] 3 |..--| 2 | 6% 
pe ene | Bir | 2 |ooe-] 3% 
DM iis cuties cascnwinng ckas | 441 534] 5%| 8% \24 
FIRST ROUND—SECOND GAME. 
Queen’s Pawn Opening. 
STEINITZ, TSCHIGORIN. | STEINITZ, TSCHIGORIN. 
White. Black. White. Black. 


1P—Q 4 —OQ 4 2x Kt—Kt —B4 
2K Kt—-B3K Kt—B3 _ 22 se . POR R3 
3P—B4 P—K 3 23 Kt—B 3 a 2 
4Kt—B3 B—Ke 24 P—K —Q R4 
5 B—B 4 (a) P—B3(b) [25 R—KR4(j) B—Q Kt 5 
6 K 6 B K—R 


—K t—Qe2 2 2 —R sq 
7 P_KR; (c)Castles 27 B—K Bg P—K B 4 (k) 
8 B— P x P (d) 28 PxP ¢.f.(I)R x P 
9 Bx Kt—Q4 29 B— Kt B—K B 
10 B—R 2 (e) 


—R 4 30 Q-Bsq ¢m) R—K b sq 
It 9 —B sq R (Q2)—Kt 3/31 P—R4 Rew 6 
12 ae Kt 3 B—Kt 5 32 K—Rsq B—Q6(n) 
13 2 Kt x Kt 33 R—Ksq Kt—K7 
x Kt B—R 6 34 Q—Qsq BxR 

13R—Qsq Kt—Q4 135 Q x ‘ Rx Kt (0) 
16 7 3 P—K 4 (g) 30P xR QxQOB 

4 Ktx Ph) /37 R—K Kt4 Kt—B8 
18 Castles rx 383Q—K4 Q-—KB,4 
19 Rx P Kt—Kt 4 139 Resigns(p). ; 
20R—-R4 Q—Kt3 | 2h. 35 m. 2h, 22 m, 


(a) With all due deference to authorities, we 

nevertheless should never recommend this Bish- 
op’s move. In a Queen’s-side opening one prin- 
ciple holds good for both attack and defense, 
namely, that the pieces, especially the Q B, are 
wanted for operations on the Q side, on Q Kt 2. 
_ (b) A favorite move of Tschigorin, but as the ob- 
ject of this move is to enable Black at some future 
time to play P—K 4, the move is far more justified in 
this case, where White's B on K B 4 would make 
P—K 4 all the more successful. 

(c) There can not be time for an inactive move of 
this character. 

(d) Good again. Black pry further time by 
this move, as it places the B on Q B 4, where it can 
be attacked, Black thereby further developing his 
game. 

(e) Deplorably ineffective; but if 10 Kt x Kt, 
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KPxKt with — advantage to Black; and again, 
1o. B x Kt is likewise not favorable for the first 


maxes. : 
(f) Now the effect of White’s inactive moves 
show themselves only too plainly. 

(g) Already a crisis has been reached. By this 
fine move Black is bound to gain something. He 
threatened to win the exchange by B—K B 4. 

(h) Perfectly sound, of course, as B—Kt 5 would 
follow, z.e., 13 R x Kt, B—Q Kt 5; 19 K—Q 2, P x P; 
zo Kt x P, R—Q sq@ winning. 

(i) With this move White begins an attack, which 
he carried on with fine judgment,and which might 
have succeeded with a little better luck. 

(k) Of course, B x R P was threatened; Black's 
move promised only a very precarious defense, 
but there really was no better move on the board. 

()) At first sight 28 Q-B sq seems almost a winning 
move, but Black would attack the Queen by B—R 
6, and if 29 Q—K 3, B—B4, and sountil White relin- 
quishes the diagonal with his Queen, as otherwise 

x R P would be fatal. 

(m) If White played 30 B x R, Black’s reply 
would have been Q x B, but it would have been the 
simplest, tho Black would have remained with a 
very good game, owing tothe fine development of 
his minor pieces. 

(n) The play now assumes a very peculiar char- 
acter. Black now wins back the exchange which 
White as yet has not even taken. 

(o) The Russian master is at his best. The very 
fine combination entirely destroys White’s 
chances. 

(p) If 39Qx B, QxP ch; 40 K—Kt sq, Kt—Q 6, and 
White wins easily. 


FIRST ROUND—THIRD GAME. 


Ruy Lopez. 
LASKER, STEINITZ. LASKER. STEINITZ, 
White. Black. White. Black. 


1P—K 4 P—K 4 18 OQ R—Q sqKt—Kt sq 
2K Kt—B 39 Kt—B 3 19 Bx Bch KtxB 

3 B—Kt 5 —OR 3 20 P—B4 P—K B,4 
4 B—R P—Q 3 (a) - |2t Q—B 3 (f)P x P (g) 
5P—Q 2 ja22 Bx P Kt—B 3 

6 P—B 3 (b) Kt—B 3 23 ‘a K3 KtxB 
Kt—Q 2B—Kez(c) j24KtxKt R—Bs5 

8 Castles Castles 25 P—B5(h) B—B 4 (i) 
9R—Ksq R—Ksq_ “(26 Kt(B3}-KtsQ—Q 2 (k) 
1o Kt-Bsq (d) B—K B sq 27OxRil) PxQ 

11 Kt—Kt3 P—K Kt 3 28 Kt—B6 Kt—K 3 (m) 
12P—K R3 B—Kt2(e) [29 KtxQ Kt x Kt 


~> 


“ 





13 B—B2 B—Q Bsq 30 R—K 7 K—Kt sq 
14 P—Q 5 Kt—K 2 i3t Kt—B 6 chK—B sq 
15 B—K 3 R—B sq 132 Rx BP Resigns 
16 ae Fs Kt—K sq | 2h. 2h 

17 B—R 6 K—R sq | 


(a) Let it be taken for granted that we condemn 
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SHALL we mail you our new descriptive booklet (illustrated) of the Electro- 

poise? It gives the theory of the treatment and the results that follow its 

opens, also the price, and it explains why the Electropoise is often able to 
effect cures where other remedies have failed. 

Whether sick or not, you would be interested in reading of this new method 

-of applying oxygen, and in noting the remarkable progress made by the Electro- 


poise during the last year. 








The booklet will be mailed to you promptly (without charge) upon receipt of 





ELECTROLIBRATION CO., 1122 Broadway, New York. 


A “Bridge” for Rheumatism. 


B.LosssBurG, Pa., January 2, 1896. 


Rev. D. W. THomas, 
145 Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


My Dear Brother :—I take pleasure in “ speaking 
well of the bridge that carried me over."’ I am not 
of the gullible type, and do not grasp at every new 
thing under the sun ; but when I heard of the Elec- 
tropoise, being at that time greatly afflicted with 
rheumatism and in a fair way to lose the use of one 
of my legs, I began a series of investigation and 
observation which I followed up closely for over two 
years. From what I could ascertain from the ex- 
perience of others, I concluded that there was real 
merit in the theory of Electrolibration, anu accord- 
ingly purchased the Electropoise about fourteen 
months ago. I immediately discarded the use of all 
other remedies and began to use the Electropoise, 
which I have faithfully used to the present time, 
and am still continuing the treatment. I began to 
improve from the first, and to-day 1 am a better man, 
in a physical sense, than I have been for years, and 
can walk five or six miles with comparative ease. As 
I have employed no other remedies, the Electropoise 
is entitled to all the glory for my restoration to 
health. 

I look upon this system as one of the greatest de- 
velopments of this scientific age. I believe the 
Electropoise will accomplish all that is claimed for it, 
and it will stand the test of any scientific investiga- 
tion. 

These statements are based upon my own experi- 
ence and the experience of several of my parishion- 
ers who are using the Electropoise as their only 
physician. 

Yours fraternally, 


E. 8. ANNABLE, 
(Pastor M. E. Church, Blossburg, Pa.) 
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this move once more, whether played on the third 
or fourth move. 

(b) A common-sense kind of move, which, while 
supporting the center, will enable White to play 
B—B 2, always an essential move in this opening, 
when White aims at a King’s-side attack. We do 
not see, therefore, that P—Q R 3 in any way is 
beneficial to Black. 

(c) The only reasonable square for the Bishop, 
~ P—Q 3 has been played by Black, is on his 

. Kt 2. 

(d) We always maintain that against active play 
this clumsy maneuver of the Kt should not pro- 
duce good results. 

(e) Black’s play is truly comical. He adheres 
to his P—Q 3 defense, but finally, a | a circuitous 
route, works into the defense of B—K Kt 2. There 
is only this difference, that if he had played 
P—K Kt 30n histhird move, followed by B—Kt 2, 
he would have saved three moves, and would have 
had the additional option of being able to play 
P—Q 4 if necessary. The defense of P—Q 3 stands, 
therefore, self-condemned. We may further re- 
mark that if the Fianchetto defense of B—Kt 2 
in the Ruy aes is to be effective at all, it is indis- 
pensablethat Black should follow upthis move by 
such further tacticsas K—Rsq, Kt—Ksq, and P—B 4. 
Black’s play, inasmuch as it prevents these tac- 
tics, constitutes a further loss oftime. But Black 
serenely retraces his steps by playing B—Bsq and 
R—B sq to effect that purpose. 

(f) The position bears some small resemblance to 
the famous game between these same two oppo- 
nents at Hastings. While White was powerless to 

revent the advance of Black's K BP, he played 
. PD Q—B 3 for the purpose of a flank attack 

Fa : 

(g) We do not see which way Black hoped to gain 
an advantage by depriving himself of the impor- 
tant attacking wedge, his own K B P. 

(h) White consistently follows up his precon- 
ceived plan, the result of splendid ey 9 and 
deep insight of the possibilities of the position, as 
indicated in note f. 

Ci) Kt—B 4 would have been of more use. 

(k) Even tho Black had seen the beautiful 
coup which White contemplated, he had not any 
particularly good reply. esides Kt—B 7, White 
also threatened P—K Kt 3. If Black plays B x Kt, 
27 Q x R follows; equally, if Black plays K—Kt sq, 
27 P—K Kt 3, P—R 3 follows. In this variation, 
which is by no means forced on White, the latter 
would also maintain an attacking position. 

(1) The climax and reward of White’s admirable 
combinative tactics. 

(m) The question now is, how to give up the 
Queen with the least possible ill effects. R—Qsq 
would not have answered, as White would have 
played P—B 6. 


From the Hastings Tourney. 


King’s Bishop’s Gambit. 





BLACKBURN, PILLSBURY. | BLACKBURN, PILLSBURY. 
White. Black. White. Black. 
1P—K4 P—K 4 39 P—Kts R—KB3 
2P—K B4 Px P \g4o K—Kt 3 R—B 6 
3B—B4 P—Q 4 41K—B2 P—K6 
4BxP Kt—K B3 |42 K-Q 3 K-Q4 
s5Kt-QB3B—QKt5 (|43Rx Rx Rech 
6Kt—B3 = Castles 44 Kx R K—B 5 
7 Castles Bx Kt 45K—K4 K—Kt 6 
8QPxB P—B3 46 K—B Kx RP 
9B—B4 Q x % 147 K x P(Kts)K—Kt 6 
mt ot Kt x i48P—R4g PxP 
11 B x P (Bs)Kt—Q 2 49 PxP P-R-5 
12 R-O4 ¢ Kt—B 3 soP—R5 P—R6 
13 R—K sq —B,4 5tP—R6 P—R7 
14 .-? 3 K R—K sq |52P—R7_ P queens 
13~B—K5 P—B,4 53 P queens Q x P 
16 R-R B—Kt 3 54 Q—K 8 273 Ba 
17 ( Bx Kt KtxB 55 K—B 3 —Kt 5 
WwRxRch KtxR 56 Q—K 4ch Kx P 
9G Rt 4 Pa? is57 Q—Kt ch K—R3 
20 Bx RPxB |58 O—R 2ch Q—R 4 
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30 P—Kt P—K Re 4 (68 Q—Q6 ch P—Kt 3 
31 P— 4 K—K3 —QOs P—Kt4 
32 Kt—Kt 3 K—K4 7o O—R8 ch K—Kt 3 
33 R—K 3 ch Kt—K 5 71 -2 8chK—B 4 
34 Kt—-Q 2 R—R3 72 O—K 7ch K—B 5 
35 R—K2 ey 4 73 Q—K 6ch K—Kt 5 
306 Ktx Kt Px Kt 74 Q—Q 6ch K—R4 
37 R—Q 2ch K—K 4 75 O—B 7ch K—R 5 
38R—K2 P—R4 76 Q—R 7 ch drawn. 





A Wonderful Discovery—Catarrh and Con- 
sumption Cured. 

There is good news for our readers who are 
victims of Lung Diseases, Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
and Consumption, in the wonderful cures made 
by the new treatment known in Europe as the 
Andral-Broca Discovery. Write to the New 
Medical Advance, 67 East 6th Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and they will send you this new 
treatment free for trial. State age and all 
particulars of your disease, 





Current Events. 





Monday, January 6. 


The Senate Finance Committee adopted a free- 
coinage substitute for the Dingley bond bill by 
a vote of 8tos. ... The Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia reversed the decision of 
the lower court and sustains the authority of 
General Schofield, who arrested Major Armes, 
a retired navy officer, for writing hima threat- 
ening letter. ... The United States Supreme 
Court allowed theelaim of New York State 
against the United States for $131,000, interest 
on money advanced for troops at the beginning 
of the Civil War. 

Emperor William is said to have promised to 
recognize the independence of the Transvaal; 
reports of an uprising of Uitlanders to release 
Dr. os are discredited in London. ... 
Cecil Rhodes, premier of Cape Colony, resigns; 
J. Gordon Sprigg succeeds. ... Cuban insurg- 
ents are reported to have occupied towns near 
Havana; General Campos is expected to resign. 


Tuesday, January 7. 


The Senate Finance Committee reports a free- 
coinage substitute for the House bond bill; Sen- 
ator Vest defends the Administration in answer 
to Senator Sherman’scriticisms; Senator Chand- 
ler introduces a_ bill for postal-savings loan 
certificates. .. . The House agrees to a resolu- 
tion inquiring of the Attorney General concern- 
ing the enforcement of the anti-trust law. .. . 
The Ohio Senate passes a resolution favoring 
the recognition of the Cuban insurgents as 
belligerents....Kentucky and Mississippi 
legislatures organize....A Western freight 

ool is determined upon by officers meeting in 
~hicago. 

Reports from the Transvaal state that Uitland- 
ers agreed to lay down arms, since President 
Kriiger promises certain concessions; Dr. 
on tells the story of his expedition... .. 

ar-talk is strong in England, and it is said 
that the British Government has decided tosend 
reenforcements to Cape Town. .. . The resigna- 
tion of seven cabinet ministers is announced in 
the Ottawa House of Commons. 


Wednesday, January 8. 


The Senate Committee on Naval Affairs reports 
a bill for increasing the navy. ... A joint reso- 
lution for the annexation of Hawaii is introduced 
in the House. ... A caucus of Republican Sena- 
tors agrees to order the House tariff bill re- 
ported without amendment... . Lloyd Lowndes, 
the first Republican governor of Maryland, is 
inaugurated. 

Warlike movements are reported from London 
and Berlin: itis believed that the crisis in the 
Transvaal has passed; despatches say that Dr. 
Jameson will be handed over to the Governor of 
Cape Colony, and that the Transvaal will de- 
mand indemnity for the invasion from the 
British Chartered Company. . President 
Crespois said to have issued a decree recogni- 
ing the existence of revolution in Venezuela. ... 
Cuban insurgents are said to have been defeated 
near Guananay. ... Excitement continues in 
Ottawa over the Dominion cabinet crisis. ... 
Paul Verlaine, French poet, dies in Paris. 


Thursday, January 9. 


In the Senate the House bond bill and free- 
coinage substitutes are taken up, bu. speeches 
on the Monroe doctrine by Mr. Baker, and finan- 
ces by Mr. Stewart, occupy thesession. ... The 
General Pension Appropriation bill forthe year 
ending June 30, 1897, is reported in the House ; 
Mr. Livingston introduced a joint resolution on 
the Venezuelan dispute. ... Senator. Caffery 
made public a letter from President Cleveland 
denying that any arrangement had been made 
with a bond syndicate for the new loan as 
charged. ... The U. S. District Attorney in 

«New York filed a complaint inthe U. S. Circuit 
Court against the Joint Traffic Association, and 
gives notice that he will apply for an injunction 
against its operation on January 17... . Louisi- 
ana Populists nominate A. B. Booth for governor, 
two Republican sugar-planters for lieutenant- 
governor and treasurer, respectively. 

The British Colonial Office denies a report that 
British troops have trespassed upon Venezuelan 
disputed territory. . . . Eleven hundred livesare 
reported lost by earthquakes in the Khalkhal 
district, Persia. .. . The Abyssinians are said 
to have been repulsed at Makalli. 


Friday, January 10. 


In the Senate Mr. Jones, of Arkansas, opened 
debate in favor of the free-coinage substitute 
for the House bond bill; Mr. Morgan presented 
a concurrent resolution conveying congratula- 
tions to the Transvaal Republic. .. . The House 
cog pa mn amendments totherules. .. , 
The gold reserve stands at $56,300,164. . . . Mem- 
bers of the Morgan syndicate are said to have 
decided to bid independently for the new bonds. 
... Charles W. Smith is appointed receiver of 
the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad. .. . Governor 
Bradley sends his first message to the Kentucky 
legislature ; Senator Blackburn is renominated 
by a Democratic caucus, 

On account of alleged demands for the abro- 
gation of the convention of 1884, the Transvaal 
Situation is considered more grave by the 
European press. ... “‘ Jacques St.Cere” (Jacob 
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Elegant, Convenient, Durable. 
illustrated and descriptive catalogue—free. 
THE GLOBE COMPANY, Cincinnati 


42 Beaver Street, New York. 

















50 per cent. to the wearing qual 
is of shoes. Se 


any pair 

Steel, chilled, very durable. 
applied by any one. We mail a 
sample pair, with nails, for l0c., or a 
box conppiaing Oe irs protectors, 
with nails, a steel chisel, tin gauge, 
an plying, 


Sanford's Perfect Heel Protector 
Met Soule” Suaraoed 9 oe 





d full instructions for 
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Woodman Co,, Box 2872, Boston, Mass. 


RHEUMATISM. DYSPEPSIA. 


Dr. THOMAS T. McNISH, 
Homeopathic Specialist, 


143 Suerrieto Street, ALLEGHENY, PA 





Medicines sent to any part of the country. 


PRINTING OUTFIT (Qe. 


- Bets any name in one minute; prints s 
hour, YOU can make money with it. A fontof 





, Pads 





Bro, 65 Cortlandt St., N. ¥, City 





The Lawton Simplex Printer 
makes 100 excellent copies of original writing or 
drawing. Requires no washing. $3 to $10. 

LAWTON CO., 20 Vesey St., Ne wYork. 





Paris correspondent of the New York /eraid, is 
arrested on the charge of blackmailing the late 
Mr. Lebaudy. 


Saturday, January 11. 


The House adopts proposed amendments to 
the rules, with the exception of the provision for 
counting aquorum.... The Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations decides to introduce a 
joint resolution*affirming the Monroe doctrine. 
... The Venezuelan Boundary Commission 
meets in Washington. . .. Dissolution of the 
bond syndicate is reported ; Mr. Morgan saying 
he was bound to see the loan a success. .. . The 
Republican caucus nominates Congressman 
Godfrey Hunter for United States Senator from 


Kentucky.... The Sugar Trust filesan answer to 
proseesing® before the attorney-general of 
ew York. ... The Illinois Attorney General 


institutes ene to annul the charter of 
the Linseed Oil Trust. .. O. H. P. Belmont and 
Mrs. Alva E. Vanderbilt are married by Mayor 
Strong of New York. 

Premier Bowell declares that Canada has 
agreed tothe treaty of arbitration of the Bering 
Sea seizure claims. ... Sixty thousand Abys- 
sinians are said to have been repulsed by Italians 
at Makalla. ... Sir Claude Macdonald succeeds 
a Nicholas O*Conor as British Minister to 

ina. 


Sunday, January 12. 

It is said that subscriptions for the new bonds 
far excel the total issue proposed ; the New York 
World claims to have announced offers for 
$119,000,000.... More than 10o clergymen in 
Brooklyn preach sermons urging the strict en- 
forcement of the excise law. 

Berlin advices indicate that the peace of 
Europe depends on Great Britain's settlement 
with the Boers. . . . Mr. Gladstoné reaffirms his 
favor of arbitration between the United States 
and Great Britain....It is reported that 
Venezuela has appointed a boundary commis- 
sion to aid the American commission. ... The 
French Ambassador in Constantinople estimates 
the total number of Armenians killed in Anatolia 
at 50,000, 


Do you Have Asthma? 

If you do, you will be glad to hear that the 
Kola plant, found on the Kongo River, West 
Africa, is reported a positive cure for the dis-- 
ease. The Kola Importing Co., 1164 Broad- 
way, New York, have such faith in this new 
discovery that they are sending out free by 
mail large trial cases of Kola Compound to all 
sufferers from Asthma who send their name 


Rosenthal), foreign editor of the Figaro and | and address on a postal card. Write to,them. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST. 








FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 


Standard 
Dictionary 


is go yr the 
ess, and the Public to be 
THE BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
It is the Latest and Most Complete. 


Contains 301 words, about 75,000 more than 
any other tionary ever published. More than 

,000 were expended in its production. 247 Special- 
sts and Editors were engaged in its preparation. 


Its Definitions are Clear and Exact. 


President Milne, of New York State Normal College 
says its definitions are best to be found an 
Seores of critics say the same. 


Its Etymologies are Sound. 


They are especially commended by The Atlantic 
Monthly. Boston, Westminster Gazette, Lon- 
don, Sunday School Times, Philadelphia, and scores 
of others. 

It is a Government Axthority. 


It is in use in all the departments of the United 
States Government ut Washington, and all the de- 
partments of the Dominion of Govern- 
a experts give it the preference on all disputed 
points. 


It is Adopted in the Public Schools 


of New York city and elsewhere. Its new educa- 
tional features are extremely valuable in training 
pupils to a correct use of words, capitals, agphens, 
etc. Itsillustrationsare superb. Its tables of coins, 
weights and measures, its, etc., are ex- 
haustive and can not be found elsewhere. 


It is the Most Highly Commended. 


Never has a dictionary been welcomed with such unan- 
imous and unqualified praixe by the cy the t 
universities, and 4 educators and critics throug out 
the English-speaking world. Americans are proud 
of it. Englishmen admire it. 


The London Times says: “The merits of the Stand- 
ard Dictionary are indisputable and are abundant) 
——- by a large number of unimpeachable authori. 

ies.’” 

The New York Herald says: “The Standard Diction- 
ary is a triumph in the art of publication. .. . It is the 
a a satisfactory and most complete dictionary yet 
Pp n Tao 




















The St. James cue (Gazette), London, says: “The 
Standard ould be the pride of literary Amer- 
ica, as it is the admiration of literary England.” 

Sold by Subscription only, AGENTS WANTED. 
PRICES: 

In 1 vol. In 2 vols. 

Half Russia, + - - $15.00 $18.00 

Full Russia, - - - - 18.00 22.00 

Morocco, - - ~ 7 - 22.00 26.00 


If no Agent isin your townsend your subscription to 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., 30 Lafayette Pi., New York. 
Descriptive Circulars will be sent on Application. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 


THE HOMILETIC 
REVIEW. 


An International Monthly Magazine 
of Religious Thought, Sermonic 
Literature, and Discussion of 
Practical Issues. Now in its 
Thirty-first Volume. 


8vo, 96 pp. Subscription per year, $3.00; to 
Clergymen and Theological Students, in ad- 
vance, $2.50; single numbers, 30 cents. 


The Lutheran ranges, Springfield, Ohio: 
‘Every department is full of good things. The 
Review is a thesaurus of good things for preachers.” 
The Presbyterian, Toronto, Canada: ‘In point 
of scholarship, ability, practical wisdom, and adap- 
tation to the needs of our ministers, Taz HomILetic 
Review isthe peer of any of our monthlies.” 


The Christian Commonwealth, London, England : 
“Tts a pe visit is welcomed by thousands. . . . It 
is worthy of the widest circulation.” 


The Religious Telescope, Dayton, Ohio: ‘‘ THE 
HomiLetic Review is the best published help to the 
pastor we have any knowledge of.” 


The Homiletic Review, 
80 Lafayette Place, New York. 








NEW BOOK NOW READY. 


THE CHURCH = 
—= IN AMERICA 
And Its Baptisms 
- of Fire - 


AND 
REV. 8. B. HALLIDAY. 


This work supplies a General, Bird’s-eye View 
of the Religious Progress of the Last Two Cen- 
turies in This Country, Including an Account of 
the Principal Religious Bodies; of the Great 
Eras of Revivals and of the Leading Revivalists, 
ete. Such a Comprehensive View of the Great 
Eras of Revivals is nowhere else to be found. 
Illustrated with Portraits. 

Oo oO 
Octavo, cloth, with appropriate designs in red, 
black, and green; gold stamp on back. 774 
pp.; illustrated with 40 excellent por- 
traits. Price, $5.00. Carriage free. 
oOo Oo 

Part First includes ‘‘ The Baptisms of Fire” 
in the American church, or the Story of the Re- 
ligious Awakenings in the 18th and 19th Centu- 
ries, and will treat of the different eras of Revi- 
vals, the Revivalists, and pertinent topics. 

Part Seconp includes the Growth and Work 
of the Various Religious Bodies, treating each 
of the various denominations under a separate 
chapter. 

The Methods of Work of the Various Religious 
Revivalists and Evangelists, the Work of great 
Lay Organizations, and other auxiliaries, are 
comprehensively presented and described. 

Many eminent men have assisted in preparing 
the material for this volume, whose retrospect 
applies only to the English-speaking world, and 
mainly to the United States of America, except 
as the missionary operations have led to a de- 
lineation of missionary work in other parts of 
the world. 

Its pages are liberally supplied with full-face 
side reference notes, such as to facilitate ready 
reference to its contents, supplemented with an 
excellent index. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Pl., N.Y. 














Spirit of 1896? 
‘* A New View of the Woman Question.” 
By Rev. JAMES C, FERNALD, 


THE NEW WOMANHOOD 


Introduction by MARION HARLAND. 
cloth, 369 pp. 


I2mo, 
Price, $1.25, post-free. 


The Press has everywhere been unanimous in 
praise of this book. All agree that it presents the 
best and most desirable solution of the Woman 
Question with regard to her mission, and that it is 
the only practical and proper elucidation 


The Press, New York: ‘It is a book rich in 
positive instruction and fine suggestion.”’ 

The Evening World, New York: “*...Itisa 
remarkable book. . . . It is a new view of the Woman 
Question, and such as will be heartily welcomed.” 

The Golden Rule, Boston, says: ‘‘We are not 
acquainted with any book that even approaches 
this as an outline for girls and women of their true 
glory and work.” 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 














JUST ISSUED. 


Bell’s Reader’s 
Shakespeare 


His Dramatic Works Condensed, Con- 
nected, and Emphasized, for School, Col- 
lege, Parlor, and Platform. By Prof. D. 
C. Bell, London ; author of “ Bell’s Stand- 
ard Elocutionist,” etc., etc. Vol. I., Con- 
taining All the Historical Plays. 12mo, 
cloth, 496 pp., $1.50. Post-free. 


Hiram Corson, A.M., LL.D., Professor of 
English Literature, Cornell University : 

“T have examined Professor Bell's 
Reader’s Shakespeare, vol. i., and am de- 
lighted with it. It is just what I have been 
wanting for the last two years. I read last 
year, and am reading this year, the 37 plays 
of Shakespeare to a large class. . . . These 
plays*have been very judiciously cut down. 
The editorial matter tho limited is just 
what the student needs, and no more.” 


There are many editions of Shakespeare’s Works 
which appeal to the eye and to the mind; these 
abridgments are chiefly intended for the voice and 
ear—to facilitate the much-prized but still neglected 
art of reading aloud. For this purpose, all Shake- 
speare’s dramas are for the first time condensed, 
connected, emphasized, and annotated on a uniform 
plan, etc. 

Each ip is preceded by a brief narrative, histor- 
ical and literary. The principal scenes, incidents, 
etc., not only of the main, but of the secondary plots, 
are connected by elucidatory remarks. 

Each play is so condensed that it may be read 
aloud in about an hour. 

These condensations are intended for use in sup- 
cere reading in public schools, for use in 
1igher schools and colleges—for private and family 
reading—and for public or platform delivery, They 
form a vade-mecum for oratorical practise. 


This series will be completed in three 
volumes. The second volume will con- 
tain all the tragedies and romantic 
plays, and the third volume all the 
comedies. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y- 





THE MISSIONARY 
REVIEW 
OF THE WORLD. 


A Monthly Magazine of Missionary Intelligence and 
the Discussion of Missionary Problems, Covering 
every Mission of every Society of every Country 
of all Parts of the World. 





EDITOR-IN-CHIEF ; 
ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 
Associate Editors: J. T. Gracey, D.D., President of 
the “ International Missionary Union,” Roches- 


ter, N. Y.; D. L. Leonarp, D.D. Managing 
Editor: D. L. Prerson. 





Each number contains 80 large 8vo pages (the 
bound volume at end of each year contains nearly 
1,000 pages). $2.50 per year; $2.00 in clubs of ten 
or more. Specimen copy, 25 cents. Now in its 
ninth year. Bound volume, $3.00. 


The Review of Reviews, London, in a critical 
estimate of the missionary periodicals of the day, 
written by the editor of the Missionary News, says: 
“The [American] Missionary REVIEW OF THE 
Wor .p is far away the best thing out. In every re- 
spect—literary style, breadth, news, get-up, right : 
but, of course, such a big thing as Britishers have 
not dreamed of in missions.”* 


«The Missionary Review of the World,” 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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e-ve-savé A First Book Of Lessons - 
~ For Little Political Economists 


By J. W. BENGOUGH. 


rue author, whose fame as a caricaturist and humorist is 

widespread throughout the United States and Canada, 
has in this introduced something new in the way of book- 
making which will carry laughter and instruction wherever 
it goes. The book is composed of words of one syllable, with 
pictures, and is designed for use in schools, colleges, univer- 
sities, and other seats of learning. It is the book for use of 
all Single-Tax Clubs. It is an amusing travesty on the 
child’s primer in use in public schools. It contains 70 lessons, illustrated with as many cleverly con- 
ceived cartoons. The series presents a complete exposition of the theory taught in the works of Henry 
George. No one who desires to possess or to impart intelligence upon this idea of economic reform 
should fail to use this book. 






z 





The Up-to-date Primer is printed in large type, 75 pp., bound in limp cloth. Price, per copy, % cents; 
one dozen, $2.50; 50 copies, $9:00; 100 copies, $16.00; post-free. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, PusuisHers, 30 Larayerre Piace, New York. 





From Tse CHRISTIAN Guipg, Louisville. 


It Must Not Be Supposed ~« 


That the book [“‘SamanTHa In Evrope”’] has no aim but to amuse people during a few hours of pastime, 
It has good ideas on politics, religion, sociology, and, in fact, all the questions that are of interest to-day. 

. Smiles and tears come from the same sentence. and it is so skilfully written that a proper equilib- 
rium is maintained.” 
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Josian ALLEN aT Sea TakinG A Rest IN HIS NARRER BUNK. 





The above cut, from Samantha’: new book, “Samantha in Europe,” presents Josiah in a 
characteristic mood. There are in the volume 125 most laughable illustrations, by the celebrated De 
Grimm, depicting incidents and episodes of the travels in Europe of this famous couple, 

“Samantha in Europe is the latest rapid seller of ‘‘ Josiah Allen's Wife.”’ It is, in some respects 
better than any of her previous books, of which hundreds of thousands of copies have been sold. Agents 
are making a large income with it. The book compels laughter till tear-drops roll; full of fun, yet 
full of wisdom. Octavo, 727 pages; 125 illustrations; elegant bindings; highest commissions paid; 
exclusive territory given; book sells on sight; cloth, $2.50; half Russia, $4.00. Everybody—American, 
English, German, French, Irish, and other folks buy it. No better seller to begin the New Year with. 


“There are few writers so sure of a generous reception.”— Northern Christian Advocate, New York. 


“*Mrs. Josiah may not be literary, but she is a good soul, and she has made thousands laugh good- 
naturedly—which is an achievement worth honoring.”—The Press, New York. 


“Years ago we used to look eagerly for ‘ Josiah Allen’s Wife’ in Peterson’s Magazine. Mrs. Holley 
[‘Josiah Allen’s Wife "]is one of the humorists who has improved, and whose wit and pathos show no 
signs of exhaustion. ‘Innocents Abroad’ remains Mark Twain's best effort. But Mrs. Holley’s last is 
her best. Josiah surpasses himself in Europe.”"—Western Recorder, Louisville. 





Address: Func & WaGnatis Company, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 








CLUBBING RATES 


WITH OUR PERIODICALS. 








Regular Club 
FOR 1896. Rate. Bate. 


Tae Voice with Tae Lirzrary D1- 
GEST, l year, - - 2. « $3.50 


Tue Voice with Tar Homi.etic Re- 
View, lyear, - e ° ‘ 4 


$4.00 


4.00 3.50 


Tae Voice with Tae Missionary 
REVIEW OF THE WORLD, 1 year, - 


THe Voice with both the above- 
named Reviews, 1 year, - - - 


Tae Voice with Tae Literary Dr- 
Gest and both Reviews, 1 year, - 


THe Voice with Tae Missionary 
REVIEW OF THE WoRLD and THE 
LirrrRaRyY Dicgest,1 year, - - 


Tse Voice with Tue Lirerary Dt- 
Gest and Tae HomILetic Review, 
1 year, . - - - = 


THe Homitetic Review with Tar 
MIssIONARY REVIEW orrEs Woma, 
1 year, - - - 


Tae Homitetic Review with Tae 
LiTERARY DiceEst, 1 year, - - 


THe Missionary REVIEW OF THE 
Woritp with Tae sonnet Di- 
GEST,l year, - - - = 


Tae Literary Diesst with Tar 
Homitetic Review and Tae Mis- 
SIONARY REVIEW OF THE Wonrta, 
1 year, - - - - - 8.50 7.00 


Tue Voice: Five new annual subscriptions of 
more, 80 cents each (regular rate, $1.00 each); or a 
club of five, two of which may be renewals, will! be 
received at $4.50 


THE inchieemaaen Review or tHe Worip: Ten 
or more subscriptions, $2.00 each (regular rate, 
$2.50 each); or five subscriptions, two of which may 
be renewals, will be given for $11.00. 


Tue Lirrrary Digest: Three annual subscrip- 
tions, $6.00, provided that not more than one of them 
be from an old subscriber, i.e.. one or. on its 
subscription list (regular rate, $3 each 

Tae Homietic Review: Three vases subscrip- 
tions, $6.75, provided that not more than one of 
them be from an old subscriber, i.e., one already on 
its subscription list (regular rate, $3 each, or $2.50 
to clergymen and theological students, if paid in 
advance). 


3.50 3.00 


6.50 6.50 


950 868.00 


6.50 5.50 


3.00 


5.50 4.560 


6.00 5.00 


5.50 5.00 





GerThe abvuve-named club-rates do not 
include premiums at any time offered 
either to new or old subscribers. 





Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 





Before an Audience 
OR, THE USE OF THE 


WILL IN PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Talks to the Students of the University of St. 
Andrews and the University of Aberdeen. 


By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 
2mo, Cloth. Price, 75 cents, Post Free. 


New York E list— 
“Tt knocks to ders the theories of elocu- 
tionists.” 
Prof. J. H. Gilmore, Rochester University— 
“Tt is replete with practical sense and sound 
suggestion.’ 


Pittsburg Chronicle— 

**HE DOES NOT TEACH ELOCUTION, BUT THE ART OF 
PUBLIC SPEAKING. . Gives su ions that will 
enable one to reach and move influence men.” 


National Baptist, OF eee ay 6 
“ How Procedgnn ns Bo mom stories of the advice maven 
by bw anny 


ils! How man 
ful bubbles he bursts! ‘The talks’ are decidedly 
phical.” 


witty and philoso 

Jos. T. Duryea, D.D.— 
“I shall skaunens it to our Mee emocts of 
familiar, and racy, and 


eiocution. It is om re ty 
profoundly philosop 


Literary World— 
**We advise every 

= r) chapter 
ww.” 


lic speaker to read at least 
Petite Book; the rest will fol- 


Funk & Wagnalis Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 
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A DESIDERATUM TO MANY. 


BOUND VOLUME 


Literary Digest 


May, 1895—Nov. (incl.) 1895. | 
With Full and Copious Indexes. 


Tek pp. Substantially Bound in Cloth is Cod-liver Oil ewath- 
siehcalle Sets et | out the fish-fat taste. 


We have also a few copies each of the following 
Zaki. pp, conning. the weekly numbers | , You get all the vir- 
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volumes : 
Vol. VIIL., 690 pp., containing the weekly num- 
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This book has been adopted by 
the Y. P.S.C.E. as the sole text book for six months 
for Golden Rule Mission Clubs. 
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A Hundred Years of Missions; 


Or, The Story of Progress Since Carey’s Beginning. 
By D. L. LEONARD, D.D., 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR OF “THE MISSIONARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD.” 
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